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SELECTED PUBLICATIONS OF 


THE .AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Permanent Photographic Reproductions of Famous Works of Art by the Autotype (Carbon) Process. 


PAINTERS OF THE FREXCH SCHOOL. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY have now ready a Series of Reproductions of important Works recently exhibited at the Corporation of London 
Art Gallery, Guildhall, E.C. Many of these are now copied and published for the first time by courteous permission of the owners. The 
following Masters are represented :— 


ADAN. BRETON. DAGNAN-BOU- MIGNARD. BOUGUEREAU. 
BISSON. CABANEL. VERET. GEROME, GREUZE. 
LANCRET. MILLET. COROT. ROCHARD. WATTEAU. 


Each Autotype sold separately, 12s. Prospectus free on application, 


MASTERS OF THE PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 


A large Series of Paintings and Drawings reproduced in permanent Autotype, including numerous examples of D. G. ROSSETTY, 
Sir JOHN MILLAIS, Sir E. BURNE-JONES, W. HOLMAN HUNT, FORD MADOX BROWN, &c. At prices ranging from 
2s. 6d. to £2 2s. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTERS OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL. 


A Collection of Autotypes taken directly from the Original Paintings and reproduced on the uniform scale of about 18 inches longest line. The 
artists represented are:—CONSTABLE, COX, CROME, GAINSBOROUGH, GLOVER, LINNELL, NASMYTH, TURNER, 
WILLCOCK, etc. The copies are printed in Permanent Sepia Pigment. Prices, 12s. each, unframed ; or, framed in oak or walnut mouldings 
of special design, 27s. to 35s. each, complete. 


AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


Embracing almost the whole of the masterpieces of the Great Artists of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries, and rich in 
Examples of the Italian, Flemish; Dutch, German, French, and Spanish Schools of Painting. 


THE WATICNAL GALLERY, LONDON. A New Series of Reproductions of the Chief Works 
of the British and Foreign Schools. Each Autotype sold separately at 12s. 
THE TATE COLLECTION (NATIONAL GALLERY OF BRITISH ART). Many of the 


important Pictures now exhibited at Millbank have been reproduced and published in Autotype, including the chief Works of G. F. WATTS, 
R.A. Further additions are contemplated. 


SOME NOTED PORTRAITS BY OLD AND MODERN MASTERS. 


The undermentioned Autotypes, copied direct from the Original Paintings, are published in the uniform size of 18 inches longest line. Prices, 
unframed, 12s. each ; or appropriately framed, 27s. to 35s. each. 


BELLINI, G.—The Doge, Leonardo Loredano. (National Gallery.) MORONI, G.—A Tailor. A Lawyer. (National Gallery.) 

DAVID, J. L.—Madame Récamier. (Louvre.) RAPHAEL.—Own Portrait. (Ufiizi.) 

DURER, A.—Own Portrait at the age of 26. (Uffizi.) REMBRAN DT.—Own Portrait. (National Gallery.) 
GAINSBOROUGH, T.—Mrs. Siddons. (National Gallery.) REYNOLDS, Sir J.—Dr. Samuel Johnson. (National Gallery.) 
HALS, F.—The Man with White Ruff. (National Gallery.) ROMNEY, G.—The Parson's Daughter. (National Gallery.) 
HOGARTH, W.—Own Portrait. (National Gallery.) SARTO, A. DEL.—Own Portrait. (National Gallery.) 

HOLBEIN, H.— King Henry VIII. (Windsor Castle.) TITIAN.—King Francis I. (Louvre.) 

HOPPNER, J.—The Countess of Oxford. (National Gallery.) VANDYCK, Sir A.—King Charles I. (Dresden.) 

LAWRENCE, Sir T.—Mrs. Siddons. (National Gallery.) VELASQU£#Z.—The Spanish Admiral. (National Gallery.) 

LELY, Sir P.—Oliver Cromwell. (Ufiizi.) WHISTLER, J. M.—Thomas Carlyle. (Corporation Gallery, Glasgow.) 


(The above form but a small selection of the Company’s extensive Series of Famous Portraits. ) 


A visit of inspection is invited to THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, where numerous examples of Autotype 
reproductions, in specially designed frames of oak, walnut, and other hard woods, are on view. 


Framed Autotypes possess distinctive Fine Art Character, and prove acceptable presents. They are eminently suitable for the adornment of 
the Hall, Library, Boudoir, Dining-room, Shooting Box, c. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 


Now Reapy. New EpITION oF 160 PAGEs. 
With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. 
For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists Names, 
POST FREE. ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 74 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 
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TO CONTRIBUTORS 
The Editor cannot be responsible for unsolicited manuscripts, but every 
endeavour will be made to return them when stamped and addressed 
envelopes (not loose stamps) are enclosed. The receipt of proof must 
not be taken as an acceptance of an article. 
Correspondence on public questions is invited, but letters must be brief 
and concise. 


A XMAS GIFT. 








RE you seeking a Christmas Gift for a friend at home or abroad which 

will bring pleasure and profit the whole year through? If so, send the 

name and address of that friend, together with 15s, (if the address be in the 

British Isles), or 18s. (if abroad), and THE OUTLOOK will be forwarded post 
free each week direct from this office—a weekly message of goodwill. 


Address :— 
The Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 
109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Says the DAILY MAIL.“ Our usually well-informed contemporary, THE 
OuTLook, speaks as one having authority.” 
Says the DAJLY_ TELEGRAPH,—« Resides being truthful and genial, avoids 
the stabbing method.” 








NOTES 


As THERE were no war correspondents at Fashoda to 
tell the story of the doings there of Major Marchand, 
Major Marchand has had to tell it himself. And-he tells 
it well. In the space of two hours, he says, his 98 
Senegalese ‘‘ performed prodigies of valour,” such prodigies 
that out of 1,300 of the Khalifa’s best soldiers sent to 
drive him out of Fashoda 700 were shot or drowned. ‘‘ The 
day after the fight the Sultan of the Shillooks came to see 
me,” said Major Marchand to his interviewer of the Vie 
Illustrée, ‘‘ and exclaimed : ‘You are a hero and your men 
are lions.” They are a hundred men worth a million. 
Give me your protection and bestow on me the insignia of 
a French officer.’” Major Marchand is not only an intrepid 
soldier, but he has also a very pretty gift of style. 


TEARS 

On the platform of a railway station at Cairo, ten bril- 
liant soldiers conversed affably. 

And by-and-bye there came that way a large, stout, 
middle-aged man, and with him his large, stout, ‘middle- 
aged wife. 

“‘Don’t you think you’d better give me the tickets, 
John?” the lady was saying. 
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‘Here you are,” growled the person named John; 
*** Cairo to Cape Town’—‘ Cairo to Cape Town’—two! 
. . « And mind you lose ’em,” he added testily. 

‘“‘Ah these rude Johns!” sighed the ten brilliant 
soldiers : and then they leaned up against one another and 
wept. 


THE living no less than the dying nations have their 
troubles, with however this essential difference in effect, 
that in the living nations troubles do but elicit a corre- 
sponding display of remedial vigour. So it will be in 
Germany. The Lippe-Detmold affair, for all the cabled 
talk about the revival of Particularism, is not going to 
break up the Empire into the little bits which Bismarck 
and Moltke redeemed from insignificance by building them 
into the great fabric of German unity. Ina day or two 
the Kaiser will resume the reins of Government, and his 
first care will assuredly be to heal the wound his own 
arrogant temper inflicted on the dignity of the Regent of 
Lippe-Detmold. For if arrogance of temper often dictates 
the Kaiser’s first thoughts, his second thoughts are 
always shaped by his abounding common sense. 


Ir half the cablegrams may be believed, the map of China 
bids fair to resemble Bradshaw’s railway map of England. 
But whatever may be the fate of some of the concessions 
which are reported as under negotiation, two facts of vast 
importance stand out assured—(1) the extension of the 
Burmah railways into Szechuan by way of Yunnan, and 
(2) their connection at the head of the navigable waters of 
the Yang-tsi-Kiang with a railway from Canton by way of 
Cheng-tu. With these lines completed there will be an 
all-British highway from east to west through the richest 
provinces of China, and our naval and military resources 
in India and the Far East will both be rendered available 
for its defence. 


But our improved prospects in the item of Chinese 
railways should not be allowed to divert attention from 
the urgent need of securing our interests in the valley of 
the Yang-tsi-Kiang by insisting on the removal of all 
obstructions to the free navigation of that great water- 
way. The rapid construction by a Russo-Belgian com- 
bination of the Pekin-Hankow Railway has been definitely 
arranged for, and provided nothing is done to establish at 
Hankow a footing which may hereafter be turned to our 
detriment, we may wish the enterprise every success. 
But Hankow—6o00 miles from the mouth of the Yang-tsi- 
Kiang, and situated at the junction of one of its greatest 
tributaries—is the Key of the Valley, and the circum- 
stance of its being the terminus of the great meridional 
railway through North and Central China must not be 
accepted as a pretext for the attempt which Russia is 
reported to be making to establish herself there in armed 
strength. Happily Lord Charles Beresford is on his way 
to Hankow, and may be trusted to unearth any such 
design. 





THE report that none but vessels flying the United 
States flag will be permitted to trade with Puerto Rico 
need not cause anxiety. It is obviously a precautionary 
measure, adopted for the purpose of excluding unfriendly 
intruders from the island until the new Administration 
shall have settled to its stride. With a population for the 


most part white, and a social order similar to that which 
obtains in the Southern States of the Union, Puerto Rico 
will pretty certainly soon attain to all the rights and 
liberties that attach to ‘‘ American soil” ; a consideration 
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which should suffice to banish the fear that her ports are 
to be permanently shut to foreign vessels. But if other 
evidence be needed that Mr. McKinley has no thought of 
“* preserving” Puerto Rico for the exclusive use of 
American shipowners and manufacturers, it may be found 
in the wise and liberal policy he has definitely adopted for 
the Philippines—equal access for all without respect of 
tag. 


Major Spitsspury and his legal advisers have done us 
‘all good service in establishing against the extraordinary 
decision of the Chief Justice of Gibraltar the constitutional 
right of every Briton to trial by jury. In connection with 
‘the |Zourmaline affair Major Spilsbury brought himself 
under the’ Fugitive Offenders Act, and was extradited to 
‘Gibraltar to take his trial there for ‘‘ riotous assembly” 
within the Empire of Morocco. The order of extradition 
was accompanied by Lord Russell’s strongly worded re- 
commendation that the trial should be by jury, a recom- 
mendation supported by the Secretary of State. But Chief 
‘Justice Gatty was of another opinion, and refused the 
jury ; whereupon Major Spilsbury petitioned for leave to 
appeal to the Privy Council, and the petition has just been 
granted by the Judicial Committee. 


For ten years, but especially for the last two, the 
commercial relations between France and Italy have been 
after the pattern of the relations between cat and dog. 
. But now all of a day a Treaty of Commerce is negotiated 
and signed under which the two nations grant to each 
other ‘‘ most favoured nation” treatment with respect to 
all goods except silk, and all Europe is agape to know 
why a measure which for ten years has been impossible 
should all at once become possible. The treaty is a wise 
treaty, but why was it entered into so secretly and sud- 
denly? It is on this ground, and because at the same 
anoment France and Italy compose their differences over 
-Raheita, that publicists are inclined to look for the in- 
centives to the treaty in politics rather than commerce, 
and to suggest that, in preparation for a new departure in 
foreign policy, France is anxious to secure Italy’s good- 
ewill. To free herself from the menace of the Italian fleet 
avould be as good as adding another squadron, and that 
a powerful one, to her own. 


THE most noteworthy feature of the Dreyfus affair is 
the wise resolve of M. Dupuy to resist the clamour of the 
anti-Semites and the partisans of the Generals, and to 
insist that the Court of Cassation shall have an unfettered 
hand. His appeal the other day to the Chamber to be as 
jealous of the honour of the Judiciary as of the Army 
sounded a note too long unheard in Government 
circles. Signs are not wanting that the Generals, and 
General Zurlinden especially, are beginning to abate 
their pretensions to prescribe bounds to civil justice. For 
one thing, Colonel Picquart is to be brought to trial 
after his arbitrary and scandalous imprisonment; and 
for another, the right of the Court of Cassation to have 
access to the secret dossier has been reluctantly admitted. 
The decision of the Court with respect to a Dreyfus re- 
trial we must wait awhile longer. Meanwhile, he has 
been allowed to take air and exercise and to communicate 
with his wife. 


Since Lord Kitchener’s formal acknowledgment of 
‘East Anglian descent there has been much correspondence 
‘in the Standard as to the meaning and origin of the 
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nickname ‘‘Silly Suffolk.” It would be interesting to 
collect the nicknames of all the English counties. A few 
may be offered as a start. ‘‘ Yorkshire Tykes” we all 
know, and ‘Northumbrian Geordies” also. But why 
should Wiltshire men be called ‘‘ Moonrakers”? And 
there are ‘‘Glawster Ahwts ”"—we write phonetically, not 
having seen the words in print, but the alphabet does not 
express the breadth of the vowel. Lincolnshire folk are 
“* Yellowbellies”"—a playful allusion, perhaps, to the 
swamps and frogs—and ‘‘ Essex Calves” may be a re- 
miniscence of days when London got its meat largely from 
that county. We have heard the natives of Lancashire 
called ‘‘ Macmen,” but know not if it be the right term for 
them. Perhaps some of our correspondents will help us 
to complete the list. The county nicknames are a pleasant 
survival of days when steam had not obliterated local 
distinctions and characteristics. 


THE musical graduates of Oxford resent the proposed 
new regulation to impose “‘ residence” upon candidates 
for musical degrees. Out of a total faculty of 250, no less 
than 170, or more than two-thirds, have signed the protest 
against the suggested change (twenty-five of them holders 
of the M.A. as well as the Mus. Doc. degree), while Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, Sir George Martin, Dr. Ebenezer Prout, 
and Mr. W. H. Cummings lend their support to the 
opposition. Can the Hebdomadal Council withstand this 
pressure ? It is worth nothing that in the case of Cambridge 
University, where the proposed new rule is already in 
force, the effect has been that the only musical degrees 
now conferred there are those bestowed zn honoris causé. 
So far as it is desired to insist upon a requisite amount of 
general culture as well as of mere technical knowledge in 
the case of superior musical degrees, there is something 
to be said for the stipulation contemplated; whether the 
best way of giving effect to this principle is that proposed 
is another matter. 


It was only the other day that a writer informed us how 
little was known of our really great story-tellers upon the 
Continent. Yet only last week Dr. Leon Kellner published 
in a leading Viennese journal an account of a day spent 
with Mr. Rudyard Kipling, and at the same time gave as 
complete a sketch of that author’s personality as any we 
have lighted upon. Dr. Kellner, who is collecting materials 
for a ‘‘ History of English Literature in the Victorian Era,” 
seems to have been particularly impressed by the ‘‘ happi- 
ness” of his subject. ‘‘ To-day I have seen happiness face 
to face,” he writes, and then goes on to particularise : 
‘* All that fate—Kipling would call it ‘ the good God ’—has 
to bestow of real worth has been granted to this wonderful 
child of fortune: love, domesticity, independence, fame, 
and power, the vigour of youth (he is only thirty-two), 
sound health, and, above all, the capacity for enjoying his 
good fortune. He has known how, by wise economy, to 
obtain full independence,” and soon. And yet was it not 
Dr. Kellner’s own Goethe who also ordered his life ina 
fashion equally wise, equally sane—allowing, of course, 
for the difference between the two temperaments? Shake- 
speare, too, was—by all showing—an excellent man of 
business, and died worth a fortune. All of which tends to 
confirm the opinion that the really great man of letters is 
invariably sane, capable—a citizen of the best; and that 
the man of genius who outruns the constable and generally 
perturbs his neighbours is that most unfortunate of 
mortals, the ‘‘ incomplete genius.” 
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Or Dr. Horton’s sincerity there can be no doubt. Yet 
his statement at a meeting of the Nonconformist Political 
Council the other day, wherein he accused the daily and 
weekly Press of being gagged and bound by Romanist 
influence, is as absurd as it is unjust. Carlyle, we fancy, 
could and would have replied to Dr. Horton in very much 
the same tone which marks his criticism of similar utter- 
ances delivered under very similar circumstances some 
decades past. Mr. Froude has recorded the attitude. 
Carlyle, unfortunately, is dead and buried. To us it 
appears that Dr. Horton wishes to adopt towards the 
members of another religious community an accent and 
bearing which he would be the first to denounce did that 
other religious community attack his own theological 
doctrines in similar manner. The editors whom he 
charges have merely pruned the exuberant vitality of 
the contestants on both sides, considering, not with- 
out reason, that a newspaper is no field for the 
display and furtherance of religious animosities. Suffer- 
ing as they themselves have done in the past from 
religious disabilities, Nonconformists should be—and in 
the main, we believe, are—the last to create a new Test 
Act directed against Roman Catholic journalists. We go 
further, and assert that no journal can adequately lead 
public opinion unless it commands the services of writers 
who can, when occasion demands, faithfully interpret 
Roman Catholic feelings and opinions. 


It is announced that Mr. A. W. Hutton, the well-known 
librarian of the National Liberal Club, is about to take 
deacon’s orders in the Church of England. This is an 
error. Mr. Hutton is already in orders. He has helda 
curacy and a benefice in the English Church—the former 
at St. Barnabas, Oxford; the latter at Spridlington, in 
Lincolnshire, where he succeeded his father as rector. 
Then he joined the Roman Church, and for ten years he 
was with Cardinal Newman at Edgbaston. When he left the 
Oratory, Mr. Hutton married, and followed a literary call- 
ing as a layman for some time. It has been known to his 
friends that he contemplated the resumption of his ministry, 
and he now receives a licence from the Bishop of London 
as one of Canon Eyton’s colleagues at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster. He will be a valuable addition to the 
preaching power of the staff. Bishop Creighton is showing 
himself very ready to recognise the position of exceptional 
men by granting them preaching licences. Mr. Headlam, 
to whom Dr. Temple absolutely refused a licence, now 
holds one, which was directly offered him by the present 
Bishop of London, without any seeking on his own part. 
Another very able man who was treated as a suspect by 
Dr. Temple—Dr. Momerie—also holds the Bishop’slicence. 
It would seem that Dr. Creighton is far-sighted enough to 
recognise how much has been lost to the Church of England 
by giving the cold shoulder to men like Mr. Hutton, Mr. 
Headlam, and Dr. Momerie, who desire nothing better 
than to serve the Church faithfully and well and on their 
own lines. 


CARLYLE was Seer as well as Sage. He foresaw, in a 
pamphlet written in the July of 1872, the confusion and 
humiliation which would follow in the train of the specu- 
lator and ‘‘ the new-sprung sect of people who are called 
‘ Promoters,’ well known in the City region just now, and 
spreading there like a Tropical Hemlock Forest ”—‘‘ most 
hideous, huge, and perilous-looking.” And he goes on in 
that Carlylean sledge-hammer way of his :—‘‘ Promoters 
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are gangs of Miscellaneous ill-employed Persons (perhaps 
in some loose way connected for mutual interest on occa- 
sion into ove general gang) whose trade is to devise 
seductive projects of companies for industrial Enterprise,—- 
Enterprise calculated (infallibly) to yield a sure and rich 
return. The enterprises otherwise are of most various 
feature. . . . Their companies, too, be it well observed; 
are all ‘Companies (Limited) ’—no risk of serious Joss to 
you should the very worst come. These beautiful ‘Com. 
panies (Ltd.),’ so soon as fairly born, and got into some 
kind of descriptive ‘Jong-clothes to hide their nakedness, 
the ‘ Promoters’ launch upon a sinful, stupid world: by 
every effort of human cunning and activity, especially by 
un-limited, incessant and omnipresent drumming and 
trumpeting (thro’ the new Ha’penny Post), strive to blow 
up to the due bulk of plausibility, and popularity real or 
seeming.” It is strange to think that this was writtem 


twenty-six years ago. It might have been written yestes+ 
day. 


Arter the violent delights of the Hooley examination 
the settlement in the Grosvenor Hotel case will scarcely 
receive the attention it deserves. Many more such records. 
of sordid bourgeois corruption will shake our comfortable 
belief in the middle class as the backbone of the nation. 
We begin to think of spinal disease. Thanks to some: 
energetic shareholders the methods of R. C. Drew and 
Joseph Leder have been exposed ; but in how many other 
companies are the pliant directors allowing their friends 
‘*to obtain commissions for obtaining the custom of the 
company to make large profits by supplying goods at 
exorbitant prices, by supplying goods that were not re- 
quired, and charging and being paid for goods that were 
never supplied”? Our standards of morality should be 
sent, like other delicate mechanisms, to be regulated at. 
Kew Observatory. Or, perhaps, they have been there 
for the last five years, and we have been working without 
them! It is about time that they were sent back, 
rectified. 


GREAT are the subtleties of the law, and great are the: 
futilities to which our High Court of Parliament reduces 
us. On Saturday last the Court of Appeal had its first 
wrestle with the new Workmen’s Compensation Act. In 
one case the Court fought shy of the nice question, Does a 
ship in a dock form part of the dock and become a ‘‘ fac 
tory” within the meaning of the Act? It preferred the 
safer ground that the deceased workman was working 
‘‘on or about machinery used for loading to or from a 
dock or quay,” and his relatives were therefore entitled to 
compensation. In the other case such is the phraseology 
of the Act that the Court was constrained to hold that the: 
Act does not apply until a building has actually reached a: 
greater height than thirty feet. A builder is thus exempt 
from liability during the erection of the first thirty feet of 
his building; and a workman injured on a building 
twenty nine feet high receives no benefit under the Act; a 
few courses of brickwork and he is safe. The Courts wiit 
be busy for months to come with such points as these, and 
employers and employed await the result with no smaif 
curiosity. It isa pretty game with which to enliven these 
dark November days. 


One of the boldest methods ever yet proposed for the 
cure of consumption is about to be given a full trial in a 
new hospital in Chicago. About five months ago & 
brilliant surgeon of national reputation, Dr. J. B. Murphp, 
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startled his colleagues at the Denver meeting of the 
American Medical Association by announcing a new 
surgical method of treating consumption. The lung as 
it lies in the chest is surrounded by a bag of delicate 
membrane, the pleura, one layer of which lines the chest 
wall and the other coats the lung. So long as the chest- 
wall is unimpaired, the lung, which is much smaller than 
the chest-cavity, lies in a partial vacuum, and hence 
is expanded to fill it by the pressure of outside air 
through the windpipe, and the two layers of the bag of 
pleura are closely pressed against each other. Dr. Murphy’s 
proposal is to cut through the chest-wall, allow the lung 
to collapse, fill the now large space between the ‘‘ chest” 
and ‘‘lung ” layers of pleura with nitrogen gas to prevent 
the lung from expanding again, and close the wound. 


TueE object of this extraordinary-looking procedure is 
simply to get all the air out of the lung, and put it com- 
pletely at rest. At the same time, the lung deprived of its 
air becomes an almost solid mass of blood-vessels ; it has 
lost four-fifths of its bulk and retained all of its blood- 
supply. Thence its powers of resistance and repair are 
immensely increased. The nitrogen gas is used merely 
as an unirritating substance, slow of absorption, which 
will keep the damaged lung from expanding again too 
soon. In from three to nine weeks it is absorbed by the 
tissues, and the healed lung gradually expands and fills 
again the chest-cavity. The results of the operation in 
the few cases in which it has been tried have been remark- 
ably good. Curiously enough, an English physician, Dr. 
Stuart Tidey, had worked out a similar method inde- 
pendently, and only a few weeks ago discovered it in 
active and highly successful operation in San Giovanni 
Hospital, Turin, where it had been instituted nearly ten 
years before by Dr. Carlo Forlanini. 


Mr. CLark RUSSELL, the romancer of life on the ocean 
wave, who has deserved well of his country for keeping 
up the English boy’s love of the sea, has this week made 
a suggestion which is worth serious consideration. He pro- 
poses that to the toast of the Navy, Army, and Auxiliary 
Forces shall be added the Mercantile Marine. As this 
last is (presumptively at all events) a pacific body, it would 
be rather out of place among the fighting services. Why 
not at all public banquets give our Merchant Service a 
toast to itself? It would popularise a calling none too 
popular and render homage to many a deed of unrecorded 
heroism. 


WE have a bit of news this week which will gladden 
the hearts of the majority of those of our readers who are, 
or have been, regimental officers. Without disparaging 
the territorial system introduced in July 1881, it is no 
exaggeration to say that, in one respect at all events, that 
system has failed. Linked battalions may be all very 
well; but a system which has necessitated the entire 
disappearance of old landmarks, such as the peculiar 
“facings ” of a regiment and their numbers, is bound to 
create soreness, if nothing worse. We are delighted, 
therefore, to learn that the authorities have repented at 
last of the mistake. It is, we are told by a correspondent, 
in contemplation to restore to the Line regiments the 
system of numbers, and that in addition regiments that 
had peculiar facings of their own prior to 1881 will have 
these restored to them, or will, at all events, be given the 
option of having them restored. 
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In our ideas of the means by which the Empire should 
be defended we are moving in the right direction. The 
Sudan campaign has shown what British officers can do 
in the training of natives as good soldiers. Why not 
extend the practice? This is just what the War Office 
is going to do in China. Instead of permitting Wei- 
Hai-Wei to become a drain on the Imperial forces, it has 
been decided to send out some British officers and non- 
commissioned officers to raise a force of 1,000 Chinamen, 
lick them into shape and make them a gift to the Empire. 
Such good work has been done in Borneo, in West Africa, 
and has, and is now, being done in Egypt with most 
unpromising material that the experiment at Wei-Hai- 
Wei is at least worth trying. If British officers cannot 
make soldiers of these Chinamen, we shall know that they 
are beyond hope. Meanwhile this news leads one to ask 
what the War Office and Admiralty are doing for the 
defence of our new base in the Far East? Russia has the 
defences of Port Arthur well in hand, something has been 
done at Talienwan, Germany has effectively occupied 
Kiau-Chau, but all we know of Wei-Hai-Wei is that naval 
officers have made a recreation ground there, and the 
district has been elaborately surveyed. When will the 
next move be made ? 


Tuoucu Lord Salisbury has declined to declare a 
British protectorate over Egypt, a British guard-ship is 
henceforward to be stationed at Alexandria. The vessel 
is the coast-defence ship Rupert, which has just been 
replaced at Gibraltar by the battleship Devastation. The 
Rupert is a comparatively small vessel, she is old, and her 
armament is capable of improvement; but there are 
many reascns for believing that she will not remain at 
Alexandria very long. Possibly, when the Admiralty are 
choosing a relief ship, a year or so hence, they may light 
on a more powerful vessel. Such things do happen. 
Curiously enough, also, we are going to build some more 
gunboats specially for the patrol of the Nile, and Sir 
William White, the Chief Constructor of the Navy, is 
now on the banks of this river. Of course, as we have 
been assured, Sir William White is merely having a 
holiday ; but, at least, it will be admitted that he could 
have chosen no better place than Egypt if he must leave 
England on pleasure at a time when even Lord Salisbury 
admits that there has been good excuse for all the activity 
at the Dockyards. 


FRANCE AND HER FATE 


FRANCE would seem to be on the eve of a momentous 
decision. She is at the parting of the ways, and her 
choice of the route along which she will pursue her future 
must profoundly influence the re-partition of the world 
now being carried out before our eyes. To urge upon 
France, as some of our contemporaries are doing, a policy 
of concentration and consolidation is to urge upon a bird 
the cold habits of a fish. Since the days of Henri IV. 
French statesmen under every régime have consistently 
sought to play the part of actor-manager on the world’s 
stage. And this is the ideal instilled into the mind of 
the schoolboys of France to-day. ‘‘ Our position,” says 
one of their text-books of geography, ‘‘ assigns to 
us the twofold part of a Continental Power and of a 
Colonial and Maritime State. During the last century 
we yielded too much to one of these two attractions and 
we too much neglected the other. And thus we com- 
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mitted faults which still weigh upon our destinies. It is 
an equal error either to declare that France is without the 
genius for colonisation and ought to reserve all her atten- 
tion for the affairs of the Continent, or to proclaim that 
the essential condition of prosperous colonial develop- 
ment is to renounce our 7é/e of influence and of action 
in Europe.” But Fashoda and England’s swift and 
unhesitating preparation for the arbitrament of war 
have set Frenchmen thinking about the practi- 
cability of this ideal. They have just been in 
painful collision with the hard fact that, short of war with 
England and the attendant risk—frankly acknowledged 
by a section of the French Press-—of losing the ‘‘ Colonial 
dominion which the Republic has so laboriously and per- 
haps so imprudently conquered,” it is impossible to 
accomplish the dream of Napoleon—and of Marchand— 
the dream of North Africa all French from the Atlantic to 
the Red Sea. And under shock of the collision French- 
men are asking whether it would not be wisdom to 
abandon the policy inaugurated by Jules Ferry and revert 
to Europe as a field for their ambition. Jules Ferry’s aim 
was to turn his countrymen from the idea of revenge on 
Germany, and to set them seeking compensation for their 
‘lost provinces” in Colonial expansion, and, though he 
wrecked himself in pursuit of this policy, he so far suc- 
ceeded that, beginning with Tonquin in 1882, France 
has since annexed some three million square miles of the 
earth’s surface, containing an estimated population of 
forty-five millions. 

And to-day the Colonies of France are as ashes in her 
mouth. Not one of them is self-supporting. Not one of 
them is French as Australia is British. Not one of them 
could be trusted to defend the Tricolour as Canadaw ould 
defend the Union Jack in the event of war. It is the 
ablest and most travelled of Frenchmen—MM. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, Decle, de Lanessan—who are most anxious 
about the condition of their Colonies; and it is in their 
anxiety, frankly expressed, that an increasing number of 
French statesmen and publicists are finding an added 
reason for a policy which, even at the sacrifice of the 
historic ideal, shall aim principally at the restoration of 
French ascendency in Europe. 

France now has a new opportunity presented to her— 
an opportunity which promises to afford her a safer way 
back to her old place on the Continent than would a war 
for the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine. Spain cannot 
continue as she is. The signs of dissolution are upon her. 
The completion of the treaty of peace with the United 
States and the return at the same critical moment of the 
Cuban army will let loose the forces of disorder—the 
Carlists, the Republicans, the Constitutionalists. But a 
new and yet graver danger to the integrity of Spain has 
arisen in the demand of the prosperous and more virile 
North to be released from the burden of the somnolent, 
decaying South, and, as a separate Republic, to be allowed 
to live its own more vigorous life. In this ominous cir- 
cumstance, as in the strange callousness with which the 
people took their pleasure at opera and bull-ring while 
America was rending their ancient Empire in pieces, is 
surely evidence that the sense of national unity is extinct 
in Spain. It is evidence also that before the century ends 
the Peninsula may be again what it was when the century 
began, a European battlefield. May be or will be— 
which? It depends on France. Should her statesmen 
decide, as many would have them decide, to find in the 
decay of Spain an opportunity to compensate herself for 
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her disappointment in North Africa, and to divert from 
their trespass on the civil power the dangerous energies 
of her ambitious military chiefs, troublous days are in 
store for Spain and for the world. May it not be in 
preparation for this, among other grim contingencies—the 
disruption of Spain—that England stands ready? It was 
Lord Salisbury himself who taught us to see in the 
decaying nations of the world the menace to its peace. 

What France may do with respect to dying Spain is 
as yet matter of opinion, but what the United States is 
doing admits now of no sort of doubt. The Philippines, 
one and all, are to be administered as a Protectorate ; 
Spain is to receive a cash compensation ; and the world is 
to be provided with another ‘‘ open door.” What sort of 
open door Mr. Hay has explained—not a duty-free 
market, but a tariff which shall make no discrimination 
between one Power and another, but shall press upon the 
manufactures of the United States with exactly the same 
weight as upon their foreign rivals. Thus has Mr. 
McKinley’s patient and far-seeing statesmanship justified 
itself against those who less than a year ago challenged 
his competency to deal with the new issues which were 
created by the overthrow of Spain in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


A NILE MENU 


HERE (says a correspondent) is another relic of the Nile. It 
hails from the Second Cataract, where the filling up of menus, 
and particularly the stomachs of European visitors, are matters of 
great concern to the Arab or Soudanese chef, who has invariably 
learned enough English to get on with, and is proud of showing it 
off in the direction indicated. He does the marketing in the morn- 
ing ; gets what he can; then he fills in the fare for the day 
on a skeleton menu, with several of which he is provided 
from time to time. The menus vary, of course, in some respect 
daily, and some of them are much more amusing than the one I 
unearthed. It is three years since we were up there, and it did not 
seem so very funny at the time as it does now. 

The Julien soup used to vary in flavour considerably—depen- 
dent, of course, upon what it was made from. The substitute for 
the fish is distinctly Arabic. The word “upstairs” conveys a 
peculiar meaning in this way : the distinguished visitors, civil and 
military officials, &c., generally dine one floor higher than the 
ordinary mortal like myself ; and for the upstairs lot Mr. Chef always 
has to do something extra in the way of neatness and polish with 
his dishes, so that if you ordered a cutlet in the ordinary way, and 
you ordered a cutlet “upstairs,” the cutlet “upstairs” would be 
done a little differently to the ordinary way, and served with a little 
more decoration. Darow, from which the “ Lady Turkey” came 
for the joint course, is a noted place in Egypt where turkeys are 
reared. The remark against the sweets was meant to convey that 
the sweets were the same as the day before. It would not matter 
in the least to Mr. Arab that several of the visitors of the day before 
might have departed, and their places taken by strangers. 


MENU 
SOUP 
Julien. 
FISH 
Please excuse. I no find him in Bazaar. 
ENTREE 
Kidney upstairs on toast. 
JOINT 
Lady Turkey from Darow. 
SWEETS 
All de same as before. 
SAVORY 
One Sardine upstairs on toast. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


THE POLITICAL STRUGGLE IN CANADA—SIR 
WILFRID LAURIER AND THE ELECTORATE 
—INAUGURATING THE PENNY POST—THE 
NEW CANADIAN STAMP. 

(From our Own Correspondent) 
(By Commercial Cable Company) 
Ottawa, November 25. 

Tue first serious political fight since Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 

accession to power is now pending. The Opposition in 

the Dominion Parliament will avail themselves of five by- 
elections on December 14 to feel the political pulse of the 
people in three provinces—namely, Ontario, Quebec, and 

Prince Edward Island. Contests occur in all constituencies 

for which writs have been issued, and the Hon. George E. 

Foster, in the absence of Sir Charles Tupper, who is now 

in Europe, will lead the Conservative forces against the 

Government. 

The issue before the electorate will be the record of 
the Laurier Administration. Mr. Sifton, the Minister of 
the Interior, and the Minister responsible for the affairs of 
the Klondike, who has been under fire for months, and 
who has returned blow for blow, will, it is frankly 
avowed, be singled out for attack on the hustings. The 
charges of Yukon maladministration now under investi- 
gation by Mr. Ogilvy, the Dominion Commissioner, in 
support of which no evidence has yet been presented, will 
be much heard of. 

Since last before the electorate, the Laurier Govern- 
ment can point to a surplus revenue of a million and a 
half dollars; also increased trade of forty-six million 
dollars, and a condition of prosperity almost unprecedented 
in Canadian history. The weakness of the Ministry lies 
in the possible apathy of friends, and the possible failure 
to reconcile the claims of rival aspirants for Parliamentary 
honours. Still, the Ministry count on carrying four out 
of the five seats. 

Canada means to make a good start with her Imperial 
penny postage. Mr. Mulock, the Postmaster-General, 
has chosen the new inaugurating stamp. It is in the 
form of a miniature map of the world distinguishing 
British possessions and illustrating the relative vastness 
of the Empire, in which Canada, of course, plays a 
prominent part. 


A Canadian Steamship Venture 


What, we have asked ourselves again and again 
during the past few days, is the meaning of the swarm of 
special articles, editorial notes, and maps which have 
been appearing on the leading pages of London and pro- 
vincial journals in praise of ‘the new Canadian service” 
between Milford Haven and Paspebiac in the St. 
Lawrence? As the Canadian Gasetie points out, this is 
not the long-hoped-for fast mail service between England 
and Canada ; it is not even the temporary mail service 
for which the Canadian Government is about to invite 
tenders. It is a small private venture of a company 
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known as the Canadian Steamship Company—an offshoot 
of a minor Canadian railway—the Atlantic and Lake 
Superior Railway Company. We wish it all success, as 
we wish success to every legitimate Anglo-Canadian 


enterprise, and we hope it will have plenty of 
freight to carry both ways; but it is only court- 
ing disappointment to talk of it as an important 


factor in developing the relations between this country and 
the Dominion. Paspebiac is as yet an untried port on a 
small by-railway ; its connections with Montreal and the 
populous centres of the New World have yet to be proved 
equal to the strain of Transatlantic travel, and if, as is 
stated, the Gaspedia, which starts the service from Milford 
Haven on December 7, is the twenty-five-year-old Galicia 
(2,408 net tonnage) of the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company under a new name, there is still much to be 
desired in the facilities which the new service will afford 
for passenger travel. The enterprise will, we hope, suc- 
ceed ; but it is a very small contribution to the urgent 
problem of securing an adequate Anglo-Canadian steam- 
ship service. 
Lord Elgin’s Farewell 


The Viceroy’s valedictory visit to British Burmah 
occurs at a moment when the importance of that 
dependency as a gateway into central China is drawing 
public attention afresh to it. Its railway system already 
touches the Chinese frontier, and under the scheme of the 
Yunnan Company will presently be carried across into 
Szechuan. Rangoon will thus be made a port of Western 
China; a port, also, through which our forces in and 
around the Indian Ocean could be made rapidly available 
for the defence of our interests in the Valley of the Yang- 
tsi-Kiang. At present a terminal port, it cannot be long 
before Rangoon will be a great station on a new highway 
between East and West. 


Our Little Wars 


From more than one point along the line of contact— 
and, therefore, of conflict—between barbarism and civili- 
sation come news of fresh disturbances :— 

Nigeria.—The tribes of the hinterland of Benin are in 
revolt, necessitating military operations against them. 
There appear to have been several engagements between 
them and the Hausa troops of the Royal Niger Company 
during the present month, in which three British officers 
were wounded. ‘‘It is expected,” says Reuter, ‘‘ that 
order will be restored throughout the district before 
Christmas.” The main cause of the revolt seems to have 
been the Company’s prohibition of human sacrifices, for 
which Benin and its back country have been infamous. 

Sicrra Leone.—Preparations are actively going forward 
for the despatch of a military expedition into the disaffected 
districts as soon as season permits. Sir David Chalmers, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s special commissioner, having completed 
his inquiries into the causes of the rebellion, sailed for 
England on the 22nd inst. 

North-West Frontier (India).—Too much importance 
must not be given to the reports cabled from time to time 
of the raids of the hill-men into the lower country. It is 
a way they have of passing the time, and does not be- 
token either revolt or discontent. Somewhat more serious, 
however, is the news that the Mad Fakir is out on the 
war-path again, threatening the peace of the Nawab of 
Dir. It would not be amiss to offer a reward for the 
capture of this truculent old savage. 
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MR. RHODES’S VISIT—THE TANGANYIKA 
RAILWAY—POLITICS LESS BITTER 


(From our own Correspondent) 

(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
Cape Town, November 25. 
NOTWITHSTANDING Mr. Schreiner’s action in adding St. 
John’s River district to Griqualand East, instead of to 
Tembuland, to which it naturally belongs, in order to make 
the latter a safe Bond constituency, the Progressives have 
agreed to accept the Bill, feeling bound by the recent 
compromise. The attitude of the Dutch members of 
Parliament towards the Progressive party has been much 
improved by Mr. Rhodes’s conciliatory speeches. Mr. 
Rhodes sails for England December 28. The principal 
object of his visit is to finance the Tanganyika Railway. 
He hopes to find the Government prepared to assist the 
enterprise by giving a co-lateral guarantee of interest, 
thus enabling the capital to be obtained at 3}; per cent. 
instead of 5} per cent. Sir James Sivewright, Commis- 
sioner of Public Works in the late Ministry, accompanies 
him. Sir James is the highest authority on railways in 
South Africa, and has a high opinion of the need for and 
remunerativeness of the projected extension of the South 
African railway system to the great Central Lakes. The 
Bond party is contemplating withdrawing the election 
petitions against Sir James Sivewright, and also against 
Mr. Rhodes. 


The Consolidation of British Africa 


The “‘ effective occupation ” of British Africa is proceed- 
ing at a pace without parallel, and there is not a shadow 
of doubt that by the end of the first decade of the next 
century the vast areas in South, Central, and North Africa 
which have been brought within the Empire or under its 
protection—for the most part within the last ten 
years—will have been pacified, opened up to trade, 
and equipped with those means of cheap and rapid 
communication which are the very essence of our in- 
dustrial civilisation. There is no pause in the work, and 
each week brings its story of some new task taken 
in hand, or of some older one completed. Consider the 
record of the week now ending. Colonel Martyr’s expe- 
dition northward down the Nile to join hands with the 
Anglo-Egyptian force at Fashoda has reached Dufileh, 
having established posts at Wadelai, Fatiko, and Fajao. 
Lord Kitchener is confident that within ten months from 
the battle of Omdurman the whole of the Nile Valley, from 
the Mediterranean to the Lakes, will be swept clean of 
Dervishes and policed from end to end; and Colonel 
Martyr’s achievement shows that his confidence is well 
grounded. Add to this the news, cabled from Cape Town 
by our own Correspondent, that Mr. Rhodes will sail at 
the end of the month for the purpose of expediting the 
construction of the great meridional railway, which will 
open up the great lake plateaux from the South, and it 
will be seen at what a rapid rate ‘‘ the great street through 
Africa "—to quote Mr. Schreiner’s happy phrase—is being 
accomplished. But the week’s record is not yet exhausted. 
For within it Suakim and the Red Sea littoral have been 
brought into telegraphic communication with both Cairo 
and Khartum by way of Kassala ; and—turning to work of 
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another, but equally necessary, kind—the administration of 
British Central Africa has been simplified and strengthened 
by the transfer of our Somaliland Protectorate from the Indian 
Government to the Foreign Office. Only in the South 
in the Transvaal is there reason for anxiety. In that rich 
but most ill-governed little State things are rapidly going 
from bad to worse; and in the treatment which, on and 
after January 1 next, British subjects who chance to have 
coloured skins are to receive at the hands of the Transvaal 
Government, and in the new and vicious taxes which are 
to be imposed on the mining companies, are provocations 
which the Imperial Government can hardly treat with 
indifference. Happily Sir Alfred Milner, fully informed as 
to the state of things in the Transvaal, is now at home, 
and will be able to guide the decisions of Mr. Chamberlain. 


A LETTER FROM CHINA 


UNREST EVERYWHERE—THE REFORM LEADER 
THE TERRIBLE EMPRESS-DOWAGER 


(From our Own Correspondent) 


Swatow, Rwangtung. 

IT is impossible to foresee what may happen in the near future ; 
but all the Chinese with whom I have discussed the recently past 
events are of opinion that the fitting and proper thing for the 
unfortunate ex-Monarch of China to do is to commit suicide. 
Rumours have been circulated through the provinces that “the 
Emperor is dead,” and no doubt they will tend to increase the 
feeling of unrest that exists throughout the Empire. I am writing 
from the province of Kwangtung, wherein are the elements of a 
violent rising. The next province, Kwangsi, is in the hands of 
a rebel army, while from Seechuan comes the news of another 
rising, and it is even stated that the treaty port of Chung-King has 
been captured by a rebel army under the leadership of Yu Man-tze, 
the famous outlaw. The rebels are committing the great error 
of issuing proclamations against foreigners, and I fear that loss of 
life amongst the missionary community is likely to take place ere 
things right themselves in the Middle Kingdom. This could, no 
doubt, be minimised were the irresponsible ‘ecclesiastical body in 
interior China to exercise some tact in their dealings with the 
heathen, and especially the heathen who are on the warpath 
against the foreigner and all his works. 

An interesting phase of the Southern rebellion will be the 
meeting between the insurgent army and the Hunanese. It may 
be remembered that, in 1857, the Taiping army endeavoured to 
march through Hunan, take various cities, and coerce the natives ; 
but they found the warlike sons of that province too hard a nut to 
crack, and quickly took their departure for pastures new. The 
Hunanese were one too many for the Taipings, and I am inclined 
to think that, should the Kwangsi rebels endeavour to march 
northward through Hunan, they will meet with a rebuff. The 
native of Hunan is a “Home Ruler,” and it will be most interest- 
ing to watch his movements during the present crisis. The 
Yangtse Valley and Central China look to Hunan for a lead in 
times such as the present, and much depends upon the attitude of 
the literati in the Siang Valley and especially at the capital, 
Chang-sha-Fu, as to whether the Kwangsi insurgents will be suc- 
cessful in carrying their banner into Central China. 

The escaped K’ang Yu-wei (or Hong Yau-Wei), late Secre- 
tary of the Board of Works, and the leader of the Reform party, is 
under British protection at Hong Kong, and it would be well for 
his Imperial master if he could follow the lead of his plucky 
subject. Why cannot we rescue him from his impending fate ? 


CANADIAN PACIFIC ROUTES 
DELIGHTFUL IN ALL SEASONS. 
Japan ; China; Australia; New Zealand ; Hawaii; Round the World. 





For Berths or Free Descriptive Pamphlets apply CANADIAN Paciric Rattway Offices, 
67 and 68 King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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FORTUNATE PAINTERS 


THERE is none. I am referring to the genus “ pot- 
boiler”—look round these four walls and into the six 
corners, there is none. The New English Art Club 
does without it, and in this respect is unique. So happy 
a state of affairs leads to theorising, the quest of ex- 
planation ; for this is a discontented age. Either the New 
English Art Club starves, ‘‘ bloody, but unbowed,” in 
top-lit garrets, or else it has a rich father ; either the New 
English Art Club has attracted a circle of generous and 
enlightened patrons, or else there is a ready sale for work 
that requires, at its worst, a certain amount of under- 
standing. Is there a market for conscientious and 
thoughtful work signed by comparatively unknown names ? 
I should very much like to know. Or does my “ rich 
father” theory account for an Art Club that can show 
over a hundred pieces, each single one of which looks as 
though it were painted to express something genuinely 
felt or observed ? 

Having shown so large a measure of appreciation of 
the Exhibition as a whole, I should like to break off here, 
and confine my remaining space to a lengthy eulogy of Mr. 
Mark Fisher. I have seen ne recent landscape work that 
I like better than this artist’s large canvas, ‘‘ Early Morn- 
ing in September,” than the three smaller pictures close at 
hand. The first is a masterpiece. View it how you will, 
as a decoration, as a realistic rendering of a certain scene, 
it is alike a delight to the senses, to the understanding. 
The light and colour are so superbly glowing and inter- 
mingled, have that inseparable quality whose secret only 
Nature and the great landscapists have solved. The thing 
is superbly drawn and composed—as a pattern, a mere 
piece of domestic furniture, it were well worthy of atten- 
tion. And with all this the picture is steeped in feeling, is 
lyrically poetic, and rich with the beauty of its hour; not 
overladen or sentimental, but distinguished, unobtrusive, 
masculine. 

Much of the landscape work at the Dudley Gallery is 
interesting. There is Mr. Priestman, in a very massive 
frame of mind, devoting himself to the broad effects—by 
the way, his locomotive whirling past (‘‘ The Express”) 
is a very fine impression in a different genre. There are 
Mr. Steer’s double-Constables, two landscapes brushed in 
with a force and directness almost appalling; and Mr. 
Macgregor, whose work suggests old tapestry, and ex- 
hibits a convention that will most certainly attract the 
imitator. Mr. Brabazon’s slight drawings are delicate 
and wonderful as ever; Mr. Hartrick, too, shows work 
well worth a passing mention, and Mr. Russell’s well-lit 
figures and foliage I admired and was duly grateful for. 
The same with Mr. Charles Sims’s ‘‘ Morning News,” 
where a lady in an exquisitely drawn tea-gown of pale 
blue figures prominently ; the same with—but I really 
cannot continue this inventory. 

There are crudities here, of course. Mr. Sullivan 
exhibits a peculiarly silly piece of affectation, and one or 
two things further on looked as though their creators had 
worked with a cruet-stand—the mustard-pot was specially 
evident—instead of with a palette and colour-box. Neither 
Mr. Shannon nor Mr. Steer strikes a new note in the 
portraits they have sent. Mr. Strang’s etching of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling is interesting in that the head of the 
author appears to be almost more Mongolian than 
European in shape and feature. Mr. Conder's design for a 
fan is beautiful in its own Louis Quinze way, while ‘‘ The 
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Golfers,” a landscape with figures, has a good deal of 
charm and a good deal of futility. 

The St. George’s Gallery, at the corner of Grafton 
Street, is showing two newly discovered portraits of 
Burns. The larger one is a work of art, a complete 
delineation of a man. Mr. Henley’s ‘‘lewd peasant of 
genius” exhausts this sitter with the lapse lips and animal 
eyes. The small picture is, artistically speaking, unim- 
portant, and the pair are attributed to Raeburn. ‘The 
Madonna del Gatto,” by Federigo Baroccio—I am quoting 
the catalogue—would be ‘‘ gey ill to live with.” A. K, 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
TWO LITTLE MAIDS FROM SCHOOL 


Tue art of the dramatist is being simplified in this country. 
Simplicity is the final achievement in all art, and now that 
the drama is reduced to the art of adapting Dumas to the 
comprehension of the British public we may, I suppose, 
regard it as having reached its culmination. After Dumas 
comes decadence. Let us enjoy the golden age of the 
English theatre while there is yet time. We have had to 
wait three weeks for the latest of the adaptations. This is 
done into—well—English, by Mr. Buchanan and Mr, 
Charles Marlowe, and was produced at the Metropole 
Theatre, Camberwell, last Monday. The programme says 
that it is ‘‘ founded” on Dumas’s play, ‘‘ Demoiselles de 
St. Cyr.” I like ‘‘ founded,” but ‘‘ Demoiselles ” without 
an article is scarcely decent. ‘‘Two Little Maids from 
School,” as the adaptation is absurdly called, belongs 
not to the romantic drama so much as to the comedy 
of intrigue. The story is sufficiently ingenious. By 
means of a master-key St. Herun and Dubouloy, gentle- 
men of France, get access to a room in the famous 
school at St. Cyr, founded by Mme. de Maintenon. 
St. Herun is in love with Charlotte de Merien, who 
is guarded by her friend Louise Beauclair. Dubouloy, 
at the instance of his friend and at the risk of losing 
an advantageous appointment to be married, engages 
Louise in light love-talk, while the other pair go in for 
serious sentiment. They have reckoned without Mme. 
de Maintenon, a woman of prompt action, who has the 
gentlemen arrested, sent to the Bastille, and put on a bread 
and water diet. They are said to have compromised the 
ladies, and are given the choice between /oujours Bastille 
and marriage. Heroically they choose the greater of two 
evils, and are married during the entr’acte. In the next 
scene they denounce and renounce their wives in comic 
and in serious fashion, and depart hastily in the train of 
the Duc d’Anjou, who is going to Madrid. (Anjou was 
Philip V. of Spain, as everybody knows.) 

Fancy dress balls were the favourite recreations of the 
Spaniards of the period. They hadn’t seen so many of 
them on the stage as we have. But it was very fortunate 
for the ladies. They go, by order of the Maintenon, to 
Madrid, meet their husbands at the ball, engage their 
affections, and, one on one arm of Philip and one on the 
other, they unmask and strike dumb and gaping their 
unobservant husbands, It is an excellent curtain, which 
must have been fresh to the Parisian audience of 1845, 
especially those of them who knew not the comedy of 
Spain. After this there are some other complications 
which tend rather to delay the inevitable reconciliation 
than to amuse the spectators. Ultimately, the wives 
recover their husbands, and return to France in a coach 
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which only holds three inside, so the witty lady’s lover has 
to ride all the way on the box. 

Camberwell is easy of access, and I would advise my 
readers—especially my fair readers—who will have THE 
OuTLOOK brought to them ere they rise to go to the mazinée 
to-day. They will be charmed with that admirable comedy 
actress, Miss Annie Hughes, though they will con- 
demn the schoolgirl’s affectations and disrespect for 
her husband. For my part, I forgave the child; she 
was irresistibly gay, insolent, and znsouciante. Mr. 
Acton Bond suffers from self-consciousness. Miss 
Winifred Fraser is tender, though a little too subdued. 
Mr. Harold Eden, the Philip, is the best among the men. 
He played with ease, sense of character, vivacity, and 
moderation. He is not a recruit or a novice, but an actor 
whom we shall know better. With Mr. Buchanan’s theory 
and practice of dialogue I do not agree. He oscillates 
from convention to vernacular—such vernacular! One 
current phrase he omitted, yet it would quote well. I 
mean ‘‘ Let ’em all come!” Use that, and the literary 
part of the play will be quite up to date, and it is sure to 
get a laugh. C. G. C. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


YOUNG SOUTH AFRICA 


Barberton, June 22, 1898. 


DEAR ——,—Your letter—stay, can I truthfully term it so ?— 
budget rather, of various dates, arrived safely and was received by 
me with delight and trepidation : delight that I was to have the 
privilege of reading such a tremendous collection of news, and 
trepidation lest I should never be able to adequately and 
sufficiently reply thereto. As it is, I’m afraid I shall have to 
write my reply in instalments, and that this effusion may extend 
over weeks, ere I can feel that I have given you fair return for 
your glorious epistle. 

We are at present, to all appearances, on the eve of a war in 
Swaziland. The Swazi king has defied the Transvaal authorities, 
and the latter are sending artillery and volunteers against him. 
In this instance, for a wonder, the South African Republic is in 
the right ; but, if it comes to a row, I shall not be a little bit sorry 
to see the Republic’s forces sustain a few reverses. It might be 
the means of abating, in some degree, the severe epidemic of 


swelled-head from which the Dutch have been suffering for the - 


last eighteen years. We are right on the Swaziland border here, 
so that we may see a little of the fun. Barberton is being pro- 
tected by a strong force of Vrijvilligers (Volunteers) from Pretoria, 
but I don’t think they’ll be much good if there should be fighting. 
I guess they’d get back to Pretoria pretty slick if the Swazis came 
down. This place, where I hang out, is about ten miles from 
Bazberton, and up in the mountains, so that we are more likely to 
suffer than the people in the town. Anyway, we don’t intend to 
run away. The papers you sent have been much appreciated, not 
only by me, but by the other fellows here, who all devour them 
in turn, 

Owing to the breakdown of both Eastern and Western cables, 
we have been practically cut off from the rest of the world for the 
past ten days or so. Communication has now been restored, 
however, and the cable messages are now coming in, in penny 
numbers. There does not appear to be any particular change in 
the world’s geography meantime, but as the latest cable received 
is dated 17th inst:, there may be more startling intelligence by the 
later messages which will be published to-day or to-morrow. 

I am going out buck-shooting to-day—at least I hope to see 
some buck and get some shooting, but there’s no certainty, even 
granted both premisses, that I shall succeed in shooting buck. I 
shall tell you later. That reminds me of my last excursion. We 
started off (three of us) one Sunday morning in search of food for 
powder. We took the trusty hounds along, the pack being com. 
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posed of one bulldog, one fox-terrier and one nondescript. A/‘ter 
a climb of about five miles up steep mountains we were so fagged) 
that we lay down and devoured some grub. Whilst engaged im 
this agreeable amusement, we espied a sentry buck on a ridge 
about three-quarters of a mile away. Instantly, fatigue forgotten 
and fired with enthusiasm, we started off to stalk the brute. We 
got to about 500 yards from him when he saw us and displayed 
quite a lot of interest in our movements. We held a council of 
war and decided that one of our number should make a détour of 
about a mile and a half and take the noble animal in the rear. IL 
decided that I would not do for the job, and by judicious flattery, 
gracefully applied, induced one of the other fellows to take on the 
contract. He started, accompanied by the bull-dog, and after a 
wait of about an hour, we heard the report of a rifle, and our 
friend the buck with three of his family started off for an engage- 
ment which they suddenly remembered. They must have been 
late for it, too, because they appeared to hurry. To my disgust 
they didn’t come our way, but cleared, h-ll for leather (as the say-- 
ing is) in an entirely different direction. I essayed a running shot 
at one, at about five hundred yards, but beyond an extra jump or 
two which he put in, he didn’t seem. to mind it. 

Then, sad at heart, we tramped over to rejoin our comrade. 
He had a long tale to tell. I gathered that, after climbing sixty- 
three mountains and scaling beetling crags and frowning pre- 
cipices, he, after many rests, succeeded in getting within one 
hundred yards of our quarry, but he was so fagged that he could 
not take steady aim, and when he did fire the sagacious bulldog 
tried to bite the muzzle of the gun. Under these discouraging 
conditions he fired seven shots—all without avail; none of his 
shots took effect, not even on the bulldog (which was a pity). So 
we tramped back and killed a big rock which I took a dislike to. 
There was no doubt about our killing the rock, because it’s stil? 
there to prove my statement. 

September 10, 1898. 


Well, the Swazi affair fizzled out, as you will doubtless have 
seen, long before this, so there’s no use in writing more on that 
topic. 

— has evidently discovered on which side her bread is 
buttered, and Britain appears to be, after all, likely to score 
heavily all round. Whatho! There are rumours of an Anglo- 
German alliance, and if such an alliance has been concluded of 
course it simply means invincibility, especially with America 
standing in. I’m heart and hand with the promoters of the Anglo- 
American “rapprochement” (is that correct?). After all, we’re 
kin ; and our points of agreement and similarity are far more 
numerous than our points of divergence. So here’s to the 
English-speaking races! Long may they boss the globe, and 
ensure liberty and fair treatment for all!! Salut!!! (Slight 
pause for the requisite tot of whisky.) 

What of the battle of Omdurman? Can our soldiers fight ? 
What of the noble 21st? Hand to hand with the fiercest swords- 
men in the world, our gallant Lancers showed them, and showed 
Europe, that British soldiers are still the same as at Waterloo, 
Balaclava, and Inkerman. Shades of Tennyson! To your desk 
Rudyard, and give us another of your soul-stirring ballads, 
Material there is, forsooth, in that gallant charge, for a dozen 
epics. My boy, our army is small; but, despite Continental 
critics, it is unapproachable. Rule Britannia! (Anether “tot,? 
and “ health” to the Sirdar and his gallant army.) 

I have “ Barrack-Room Ballads” and the “Seven Seas” by 
me. Wherever I go these books are with me, and I can tell you» 
the boys do appreciate them. They are always being borrowed 
but I take jolly good care to get them back again. —Ever sincerely, 
yours, 7 


LONDON LETTER BUREAU, 
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For the reception and forwarding of Letters, Telegrams, &c. &c, The only 
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FINANCE 
BRITISH COLUMBIA TO THE FRONT 


. 

Tuost who are chary of superlatives tell us that 
British Columbia is on the eve of big things. We have 
heard that prediction before, and we have seen it followed 
‘by a season of persistent flatness. Not that the mineral 
wealth of the province has ever been in doubt, but rather 
that the moment of a world-wide awakening to its realities 
has always been deferred by some cause or other. What, 
then, is the new feature in the British Columbia outlook? 
The accession of the famous Le Roi mine to the London 
market. It is said that the British America Corporation 
has at last concluded its purchase of the mine. Last 
summer it held the majority interest—280,000 shares out 
of the 500,ooo—paying for them at the rate of 6 dollars 
per share. Senator Turner, Colonel Turner, and other 
Spokane holders possess the minority interest of 220,000 
shares, and have been standing out for 8} dollars per share. 
The probability is that the purchase has not yet been con- 
cluded, but that the price has been practically agreed 
upon. It is certain that if the share was worth 6 dollars 
last summer, it is worth 8} dollars now. 

But why, it may be asked, should the accession to the 
London market of this one mine be a matter of such 
moment? Fora very simple and sufficient reason. The 
Le Roi is, we are assured by men who have no personal 
interest to serve, and who know the mining world inti- 
mately and dispassionately, one of the very few really big 
mines in the world. Its output has been such that it paid 
dividends of 50,000 dollars per month for a long time, and 
its output is only now for the time restrained because of 
the uncertainty as to its ultimate owners. The London 
market has hardly as yet taken British Columbia seriously 
as a factor in the world’s gold supply. Let one such mine as 
the Le Roi figure here and British Columbia will assuredly 
receive the attention which her position merits. Everyone 
who knows the district will tell you that there are 
immense deposits of rich ore in the region of which Ross- 
land is the centre. Though little is known of Rossland 
here, yet it is a fact that within half a mile of the town 
large mines have been developed and are in full working 
order. These include the Le Roi, War Eagle, Centre 
Star, Columbia and Kootenay, and others; and they are 
at this moment shipping ore which represents an out- 
put of about 300,000 oz. of gold per annum. San- 
guine authorities in Rossland hold that within two 
or three years four or five of the known mines 
there will be shipping not less than 1,000 tons 
each per day of ore that will average an oz. 
per ton. Even conservative authorities are willing to 
admit that the output cannot go below half that amount. 
Let the Le Roi get its proper footing in the minds of the 
investing public here and the district generally will come 
into its own. One thing, however, the Le Roi pro- 
prietors should do. The dividends which have been 
paid have, we doubt not, been fully justified, but in 
conservative hands and with a view to the future the 
mine should be shut down for six months, or the output be 
at least greatly restricted, to permit of thorough and proper 
development. This done, and the future of the mine and 
the Rossland district would seem to be assured. 

But Rossland is, as a study of any British Columbia 
mining map will show, only one.corner of a rich auriferous 
British province. Rossland is easiest of access and 
comes first; the rest will follow if British Columbians and 
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their friends here do not spoil their future by making 
too great haste to be rich. In addition to the mines in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Rossland, there are some 
sixty or seventy mines to the west with immense deposits 
of low-grade ore and copper in what is known as the 
Boundary country. There is a great future before that 
region also. As it is, the Canadian Pacific Railway is 
tapping its wealth by a line of railway to be in operation 
next autumn--an extension of the Crow’s Nest Pass 
Railway from Robson on the Columbia River to Penticton 
on Okanagan Lake. And where the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company goes the public soon follows. 


THE CHATHAM AND SOUTH-EASTERN FUSION 


AMONG the statutory notices of Railway Bills to be considered 
in the next session of Parliament, the greater interest belongs to 
those issued by the South-Eastern and the London, Chatham and 
Dover Railway Companies. They seek authority to carry out 
the arrangement entered into early in the year, for the working of 
the two systems (both railway and steamship services) as one joint 
undertaking. Each Company is to have power to use the under- 
taking of the other. There is to be a joint board, and a division 
between the two Companies of the net earnings of the joint 
undertaking. Moreover, important powers are sought with 
respect to the finances of the two Companies. In order to protect 
the position of Chatham Second Preference stockholders, Parlia- 
ment, eight years ago, made it incumbent upon the Chatham 
Company to issue within five years sufficient amount of Ordinary 
stock to redeem 400,000/. of First Preference stock, and in 1895 
the redemption period was extended to May 21, 1900. Now, 
with the Ordinary stock standing in the neighbourhood of 20, 
it is of course impossible to carry out this obligation. It is 
sought, therefore, in the new Bill, to amend or repeal the 
proviso of the Act placing this impossible obligation upon the 
Company. Naturally a joint working of the two systems will 
involve increased expenditure, and we understand that the amount 
required will be approximately a million sterling. This money, 
however, will not be required, like former issues of capital, for the 
purpos e of ruinous competition between the two Companies, but 
it will be remunerative. It will be used for the construction of 
short lines and the alteration of sidings, with a view to the inter- 
change of traffic, and the expenditure will be spread over a number 
of years. Not only so, it will be raised on exceptionally easy 
terms, for it is sought to obtain powers to issue it under the joint 
guarantee of the two Companies. Under such conditions it will 
doubtless be possible to raise the money in the form of debenture 
stock at less than 3 per cent. perannum. Whilst these arrange- 
ments, if carried through, will undoubtedly be beneficial to stock- 
holders in the South-Eastern and Chatham Companies, they will 
at the same time be of advantage to the travelling public, and this 
is a matter which no doubt wi"! be duly considered by Parliament 
in granting the powers sought. Suburban travellers on the two 
lines will, under the new arrangement, have the option of using no 
fewer than six different stations in the Metropolis. The option of 
hitherto competing lines will also be accorded them in all the 
districts where the two systems at present join or compete. The 
passenger will, in fact, be able to use the line of either Company 
ndiscriminately. 


BONUSES IN REDUCTION OF LIFE PREMIUMS 


There are two life insurance offices,the London Life Association 
and the Metropolitan, which have several features in common. 
Neither of them employ agents, and both of them work at a very 
low rate of expenses, the percentage to premium income in the 
case of the London Life being only a little over 4} per cent., and 
in that of the Metropolitan only about 7 per cent. Further, both 
offices distribute bonuses in reduction of premiums only. This 
method, as we stated last week, is not the most common, but it 
has great advantages. It is an insurance axiom that medical 
examination is only good for five years, and the effect of declaring 


-a reversionary bonus on the policy is that a man is reinsured for 
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the amount of that bonus without medical examination and at a 
lower premium than would be accepted in the case of a first insurer 
at his then age. The results which the two offices we have named 
achieve in the way of reducing premiums are remarkable. In the 
case of the London Life, which charges high premiums, say about 
20 per cent. above the average, and gives no reduction until the 
policy has been in force seven years, reductions from 61 to 108 per 
cent. are now made on the policies in force. Any excess over the 
actual amount of the premium is allowed to remain as a rever- 
sionary bonus, and this is the only case in which the latter kind of 
bonus is allowed. The Metropolitan shows less striking results ; 
but its premiums are only about the average, and consequently 
much below those of the London Life. It has been allowing on 
policies which have been in force five years from 41 to 71 per cent. 

The drawback to this system is that the insurer is tempted to 
spend the abatement, and has consequently in many cases less to 
show in the long run than a man who took a reversionary bonus. 
For those, however, who have enough self-control to reinvest their 
abatements the ultimate result is satisfactory. The fact of these 
companies employing no agents necessarily means that they do not 
secure new business at as rapid a rate as some of their competitors. 
In both instances, indeed, the new policies issued each year have 
shown a declining tendency of late. This isa pity, for when a man 
has a good article to offer, it is neither in his interest nor in that of 
the public that he should hide his light under a bushel. Some of 
the non-commission paying offices have done a good deal recently 
to make themselves better known to the public, and we think a 
little more energy might be shown by those now under considera- 
tion in that direction. Both offices are of first rank in every 
respect, and are well worth the attention of those intending to 
insure their lives. 


NOTES 


Notwithstanding the threat of Mr. Morshead that proceedings 
for an injunction and damages would be commenced in the event 
of Messrs. Speyer Brothers issuing $10,000,000 of First Mortgage 
Bonds of the Southern Pacific Railway Co., the issue was so 
cordially received that we understand the total applications reached 
over $110,000,000. 


Mr. Morshead is presumably fighting the battle of the Central 
Pacific shareholders. May we ask how many shares he holds? 
for, while we sympathise with his endeavours, we consider he is 
running his head against a wall. Asa matter of fact, out of 680,000 
shares of the Central Pacific Railroad, fully 370,000 are controlled 
by the Banbury Committee. 


If any of our readers desire to peruse a prospectus which comes 
nearer to the model prospectus than any we have seen for years 
past, we may refer them to that of the Chemainus Mining and 
Smelting Company, Limited, which contains none of the defects 
to which we referred in our article on the Reform of the Companies’ 
Acts. 


One of the Railway Bills which has not attracted the attention 
it ought to, is for the construction of a new railway in the North 
of London, designated the Great Northern and Strand Railway. 
It is for an Electric Railway from the Strand to Wood Green, 
with stations at High Holborn, King’s Cross, and Stroud Green. 


The shareholders of the Transvaal Mortgage, Land and Finance 
Company on Thursday passed a resolution, brought forward by the 
directors, for writing off £1 per share, which means that the Ordinary 
shareholders have lost half their paid-up capital. The re-organisa- 
tion of the capital of this Company appears to us to unduly favour 
the founders’ shares, and we sympathise with the indignant 
shareholder at the meeting who designated founders’ shares as 
“a curse of the City.” 


The London and Globe Finance Corporation, Limited, and the 
British America Corporation, Limited, notify that their books will 
be closed from December 1 to December 7 (both days inclusive), 
with a view to the preparation of the necessary lists of shareholders 
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who will be entitled to a preferential allotment in the shares of the 
Le Roi Mining Company, Limited, about to be issued jointly by 
both corporations, 


Mr. William Thomas Jones has been elected a director of the 
Kalgurli Gold Mines, Limited. 


THE LAWYER AND THE COMPANY-PROMOTER 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


In your last issue you give a few hints as to what should be 
done to clear company-promoting of the stigma now resting upon 
it, and you are led to do so by the speech of the Lord Chief 
Justice. Now, with all due deference to the utterances of the awe- 
inspiring head of matters legal, it is lamentably obvious that in his 
remarks he never forgot his position. As one of the legal profes- 
sion, he could not be cognisant, or even admit the likelihood, of 
the possibility that the greater part of the evils arising out of 
company-promotion are caused by the scheming and chicanery of 
the legal profession themselves. Particularly when applied to 
company-promoting matters, the law has been a lamentable failure. 
Lord Russell of Killowen knows this, but with true business 
acumen—not legal—he fastens the responsibility on the promoter, 
and not on his own brethren. 

Anyone acquainted with company-promotions knows that the 
first thing to be done in the business is to employ a lawyer. All 
parties connected or interested in the proposed formation of a new 
company never move a step in the matter without consulting a 
professor of the law. Heaven help him who does! That being 
so, how is it that this branch of business, carried out—presumably 
and as it ought to be—under the guidance and administration of ac- 
credited agents of the ministers of the law, fails utterly to do justice 
to the law itself, not to mention the victims of the promotion? 
These latter are the sufferers through over-capitalisation, over- 
estimated results, utterly worthless directors. Is it within the 
knowledge of the Lord Chief Justice that each and all of these 
matters are arranged for the prospectus through members of his 
own profession ? 

Then there is the “waiver” clause. Who is responsible for 
that? Is it not the lawyer? 

With regard to bogus allotments. In the majority of cases at 
least a meeting of a new company to decide about going to allot- 
ment never takes place without the presence of the legal adviser 
of the company. What is he there for? To advise the directors. 
In whose interest? In his own, of course—to see that his dear 
friend the company-promoter does not get the concern thrown 
back on his hands, in the case of a doubtful application for 
shares. 

Again, take the whole prospectus of a new concern. Is it not 
entirely drawn up by a legal gentleman, chosen by all parties con 
cerned to act for them? Is it too much to ask the Lord Chief 
Justice to consider and to look into the manner and spirit in 
which his brethren do this work? Do they do it as upholders of 
truth and justice or as dodgers of the law? To judge from results, 
it is too often the latter. 

Let the administrators of the law, therefore, start the new 
crusade by drawing up a few laws calculated to curtail the powers 
and cupidity of their own body. A BuSINESS MAN. 

London, E.C., November 22. 


[In our article last week we said :—“ Were it not for the legal 
assistance always obtainable, if costly, the claws of the unscrupu- 
lous promoter would be far less dangerous.” At the same time let 
us give the lawyer his due ; and in making our comments we re- 
ferred chiefly to a section of the legal profession who appear to 
employ their legal acumen in seeing how best they can ignore the 
intentions of the law as it at present stands by serving their client’s 
(the promoter’s) interest at the expense of the public. We cannot 
agree with our correspondent that the responsibility of the solicitor 
should cover such matters as over-capitalisation, over estimated 
results, worthless directors, and bogus allotments. The solicitor 
certainly might advise non-inclusion of the Waiver Clause, but we 
fail to see, if the directors desire it, that the solicitor is responsible 
for its inclusion.—ED. ] 
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IN PASSING 
EVENING AT WASHINGTON 


THE purple stretches of the evening sky 
Lean to the fair white city waiting here, 
Flecking with gold the marble’s lifted tier, 
Down the blue marsh where crows to Southward fly. 
Flanked by dim ramparts, where the tide dreams by, 
High from the city’s heart, a lifted spear, 
In its straight splendour makes the heavens seem near, 
Symbol of man-made force that shall not die. 
To the tall crest we gaze in self-command, 
Assured the world’s our own and we may dare 
To raise our Babel thro’ forbidden aisles 
And hold the skirt of knowledge in our hand, 
Great in our moment, spurn the world’s despair ; 
While Heaven looks down through calm 
Unmeasured miles. 


“ Some Verses,” by Helen Hay (Elkin Mathews). 


Immediately after dinner (the Guildhall banquet on Lord 
Mayor's Day), I asked one of three leading statesmen of the 
country respecting Lord Salisbury’s Fashoda statement. 
“ How far does this take us?” He replied: “ Now, here; it 
amounts to nothing at all.” 

So Mr. Henry Norman in a cable letter in Transatlantic papers. 
“Name, name!” one involuntarily cries. Lord Salisbury, Mr. 
Balfour and Lord Rosebery are, we suppose, the “three leading 
statesmen of the country.” Which of them can it have been who 
thus prefaced his remarks to the journalist with “Now, here”? 
The Anglo-American alliance is clearly at work. 


Mr. Edmund Gosse has evidently suffered dire things at the 
hands of “the Englishwoman who, in spite of the march of civilisa- 
tion, remains convinced that all foreigners are either Papists or 
heathen.” He is especially angry at the spread to Norway of the 
summer chaplain system as the result of this ubiquitous English- 
woman’s solicitude. ‘ Perhaps,” he says in the Worth American 
Review, “at one or two tourist centres, such as Balholm and Odda, 
it does no harm to have an English chaplain. In other places, the 
thing becomes a farce. At one hotel this summer, to my personal 
knowledge, the chaplain had not a single worshipper to attend his 
services. In other cases, the Norwegian servants of the hotel and 
even neighbouring peasant children are tempted in, on the pretence 
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of ‘listening to the hymns,’ in order to make up a shadowy con- 
gregation for the weekly report. In the whole thing there may 
doubtless be an element of piety ; 1 have no hesitation in saying 
that there is also a deliberate bid for the support of bigotry and 
snobbishness. And the Norwegians resent it very much, though 
they may be too polite to say so to the English parson.” 


A gull carried off a sparrow from the Temple the other day, 
and someone has been writing to the papers in surprise. But it is 
no new thing that sea-gulls when hard put to it for food will seize 
young birds. In Devonshire one hears of cases of gulls raiding 
poultry runs like hawks. The fact is that the maw of the gull is 
sO Capacious and its appetite usually so keen that its prey is often 
unexpectedly large. One of the Scots breeds of gulls has even 
been known to attack a sheep! Some gulls are practically 
omnivorous. The ordinary gull of English seaside resorts likes 
nothing better than bread and butter, of which it will take slice 
after slice almost ad znjfinitum,. The strength of the gull is often 
underestimated—by none more so than clucking hens, which will 
gallantly assault and drive off from their chicks a gull which, had it 
the courage to make a stand, could finish off its assailant in a single 
round. 


They have been having great fun in the Legislative Assembly 
at Cape Town of late. Here is one neat little passage between the 
Premier of to-day and the Premier of to-morrow: Mr. Schreiner 
said representation of the people should not be based upon popu- 
lation or registered voters, voters who polled or valuation. The 
only true and fair basis is acreage. ‘ Look at the land we on the 
Government side represent,” he exclaimed. ‘“ Yes,” interjected the 
incorrigible Mr. Rhodes ; “waste land.” And Mr. Schreiner 
seemed surprised at the immediate outburst of laughter. 


A Canadian patriot was in the Empire Music Hall, Glasgow, 
recently, cheering Piper Findlater like mad. Someone dared to 
hiss. The Canadian angrily protested. “Why do they hiss him?’ 
he exclaimed. ‘ Because we don’t want him.” “ But he is a hero.” 
“What didhe everdo?” “ Why,” exclaimed the ardent Canadian, 
“he was shot through both legs, and then sat down.” “ Couldna 
help it,” came the answer pat. “ But he went on playing the pipes.” 
“Second nature,” said the dour Scot ; “I'll jest tell ye. This man 
did nothing unusual! Take the first ten Highland pipers you meet 
with. Start them playing ; shoot them through both legs ; down 
they’ll sit, and keep on playing.” Thus does the practical Scot 
shiver in a few words the glamour surrounding the hero of Dargai. 


THE BRITISH WHALE: AN AUSTRIAN VIEW 
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Tumoristische Blatter. 


THE Russtan: What are you waiting for? Just go straight at him ! 
THE FRENCHMAN: Yes, and let him swallow up me and my ship! There’s room for both of us in his maw. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
THE SUDAN HONOURS 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


YOUR note in this week’s OUTLOOK ve Sudan Gazeffe is ex- 
cellent. Of course Girouard ought to have got something. This 
Gazette gives plenty of honours and rewards to officers who have 
been shipped out to Egypt for a couple of months, on purpose for 
the job, and at the expense of those who have served months— 
aye, years—in the Egyptian Army. 

Let me give you a couple of instances : —— of the —— Light 
Infantry, a captain a few months ago (a Zro/égé, 1 am told, of the 
War Office), spent six weeks in the Sudan ; he is nowa lieutenant- 
colonel. —— of the Fusiliers, who was present at the 
actions of Ferket, Dongola, Atbara, and Khartum, in command of 
the 9th Soudanese, got a brevet majority. -——— of the Rifle 
Brigade (an excellent fellow I quite admit) spent a month in the 
country and got a brevet majority with eight years’ service (pre- 
sumably because he was the son of his father). Other men, who 
have spent two summers on the Nile, bearing the burthen and 
heat of the day, have got a D.S.O. or nothing at all. Such things 
should not be. CAPTAIN. 





To the Editor of Tuk OurLoox 


Why has Lieut.-Colonel Parsons received no recognition of the 
part he has taken in the Sudan campaign and in the present 
thankless task of rounding off the victory of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Army? The. question is being asked on all sides, just as some 
others of us want to know why Colonel Martin, of the 21st 
Lancers, the hero of the famous charge, has received merely a 
C.B. in company with a score of other officers of slight distinction ? 
While most officers have been enabled to return home and to be 
féted here, there, and everywhere, in city, town, and hamlet, 
Colonel Parsons, with a small body of troops, has been left the 
task of driving home the Sirdar’s great blow. He receives for his 
services neither popular applause nor official recognition. Why? 
The wholesale character of the new honours makes such a question 
all the more imperative. H. D. 

Plymouth, November 23. 


THE SCOTT 
To the Editor of THz OuTLoox 


Really, Sir, if Mr. Roger Hall and “the present generation 
who form the bulk of the readers of THE OUTLOOK consider 
Sir Walter an unreadable old bore,” I must give place; in a case 
of Circulation versus Sir Walterism, down must go the supersti- 
tion. Mr. Roger Hall states he read Scott as a boy, because he 
was “kidded” to do so. ‘Extraordinary boy that,” said Mr. 
Pickwick. And Mr. Roger Hall asks (implying a negative) 
whether any of Sir Walter's characters ve? Now, whatever 
faults the public may have, it will not buy literary corpses, par- 
ticularly if they be ancient and fishlike, and they continue to buy 
Sir Walter’s books at an undiminished rate. In face of that fact 
comment would savour of “ pleonastic expansion of padding ”— 
(Phoebus ! what a phrase! it hath more pease in it than would 
make a pudding)—and Mr. Roger Hall has an evident respect fer 
circulation. YOUR REVIEWER. 


‘* SUPERSTITION ” 


Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I agree with your correspondent, who gives Sir Walter Scott 
his proper place among the writers of the century. It has been 
apparent all along to such as myself that Scott is a mere nobody ; 
tiresome, prolix, unreadable, heavy—not a patch on, say, Henry 
James, Gertrude Atherton, Max Beerbohm, or Evelyn Sharp. 
Shakespeare, too, I think very poorly of indeed; he lacks 
modernity, and those who pretend to read him, much less to care 
for him, are prompted by sheer affectation. Give me Bernard Shaw. 
It is, indeed, exceedingly pleasing for me to find a paper suffi- 
ciently enlightened to allow its readers to speak out, wiping away 
the mildewed and ludicrous superstitions that surround the name, 
and alleged fame, of obsolete writers such as these two. 
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I may add that I regard Milton as a long-winded, sanctimonious 
old humbug. J. S. MACCALLUM. 
Glasgow, Nov. 22. 


Zo the Editor of THz OuTLooK 


Scott of course did not write drivel, but there is a good deal of 
truth in Mr. Roger Hall’s outburst against the Scott “ Superstition.” 
His writing is unassailable, but he padded his books atrociously, 
and the majority of people who read him like him because they 
are lovers of detail and description. Not so the modern reader. He 
clamours for life—the characters in a book nowadays must live or 
else the critics will have their say. The rising generation have no 
time to wade through Scott. Thackeray and George Meredith 
can teach them more life’than all Scott put together. Our fore- 
fathers have passed on the fact that Sir Walter was well read in 
his time. Simply because they had nothing better to read, and his 
books are more or less forced on us just because of tradition. 1 
speak feelingly, for 1 speak as a sufferer. AN EX-SCHOOLBOY. 


‘**A LIVELY COLONIAL” 
Zo the Editor of THE OuTLOOK 

As the author of “A Twilight Teaching ; and other Poems,” 
I must confess that I was much astonished to see under the above 
heading a letter of over two columns of your valuable space 
devoted to my humble self, signed “ The Budetin’s Literary Gent.” 
So far as I can understand your correspondent takes exception to 
your own censure of his previous line of personal criticism. 

I am of course not an impartial critic in this matter, but it 
seems to me that the “ Literary Gent.,” for all his verbosity, by no 
means justifies his uncalled-for attack. For instance, he writes :— 
“ Lond. publisher, Fisher Unwin (mpudently enough) advertises 
in Literature, April 2, regarding a local rhyme book previously 
noticed,” and then follows the advertisement of my book. But 
the “ Bulletin’s Literary Gent.” omits to say that this advertise- 
ment appeared (and was paid for) in the Sydney Bulletin as well 
as in Literature. 1 cannot of course profess to be a critic of my 
own literary efforts ; but it certainly seems to me suggestive that 
I, an Australian stranger in your midst, should for this my first . 
attempt be so warmly welcomed by a number of the leading 
papers in London, while a solitary Ishmaelitish journal in my own 
country thinks it worth while to go out of its way months after the 
publication of my little volume to reabuse me at such wearisome 
length. 

Under the circumstances I am sure you will permit me to - 
quote a few of the critical opinions to which I have just alluded :— 

Black and White, April 23 : “ Towards the end of the book we 
have some good stuff; sincere, and written with true feeling— 
especially the poems of motherhood.” The Odserver, April 10: 
“There are passages in her volume of fragments which far surpass 
anything written by Gordon.” The Morning Post, August 26: 
“ The author is one of the little band of poets who are creating an 
Australian literature.” 

Now, sir, I do not for one moment imply that these very gene- 
rous criticisms of my book are at all likely to be endorsed by all 
my readers ; but I quote them to show that in going out of its way 
to attack me—not only in its own pages, but through your valuable 
columns—the Sydney Bulletin by no means delivers an ultimate 
verdict. LALA FISHER. 

Bembridge, Isle of Wight, November 19. 

[Mrs. Fisher has sent us a copy of the volume which so excited 
the wrath of the literary gent of the Sydney Bulletin. Some of 
the poems might well, it seems to us, have been reserved for the 
private delectation of the author and her friends : in reading them 
one feels almost guilty of intrusion into private and purely family 
matters. But there is assuredly much else in the book that will 
appeal to all who love children, the simple joys of life, and the 
tendernesses of home.—ED. OUTLOOK. ] 
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SOCIETY 
IN THACKERAY’S DAY AND NOW 


Society, contemporaneously depicted by Thackeray, pre- 
sents a remarkable contrast to Society as it is now con- 
stituted in the closing years of this momentous century. 
The revulsion of thought and of methods of existence has 
not been the effort of some convulsive crusade led by any 
social reformer, but has been effected by the progress of 
public opinion reflected in the glass of fashion. 

It is difficult to realise how brief is the intervening 
period when we examine the divergence. Men yet in their 
prime witnessed the funeral of the Duke of Wellington, 
soldiers on duty at the opening of the Great Exhibition 
still draw their penurious pension, whilst Thackeray’s 
talented daughter is at present writing luminous introduc- 
tions to the latest edition of his works. Yet those were 
the days of dear postage and the purchase system; when 
stage coaches still waged their unequal struggle with the 
iron horse. 

The most startling contrast is in the altered position 
now occupied by-women. Laura blushed when she con- 
fessed to her husband that she had once read a French 
novel|in the chambers of Percy Sibwright ; whilst to-day, 
the suburban girl reads Marcel Prévost, Bourget, and 
George Moore, witnesses every play peppered with sug- 
gestions of impropriety, and can skirt-dance—more or 
less. 

But women are no longer negative. ‘‘ Lady Grizzel 
was a very good woman; good to the poor: stupid, 
blameless and unsuspicious.” The same description would 
fit all the virtuous ladies in Thackeray’s volumes. However 
cleverly, drawn, we feel their horizon is limited ; we realise 
that the homekeeping wives had ever humdrum views, and 
are quite sure that if they perpetrated an epigram, the 
male listener would be surprised. Those dear women 
seem as old-fashioned as the crewel and needle-work over 
which,they bent. It was their only occupation except a 
little amateurish music. Of the development of women’s 
work, women’s education, women’s colleges and all the 
present ‘effusive enthusiasm for art they were absolutely 
ignorant. Placid and docile, they were never introspective. 
The passionate self-absorption of Marie Bashkirtseff 
or the critical temperament of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward jwould have been considered indelicate. Miss 
Osborne never walked out without being followed by a 
powdered-headed footman. Can we imagine Laura cycling 
with Pendennis to Richmond? Women never weep now. 
They consult solicitors, produce cheque-books or are 
obdurate; but they never grow lachrymose. Towards 
the end of ‘‘ Vanity Fair” Thackeray felt constrained to 
intimate that Amelia was weeping for the last time in the 
novel. Her tears fall so persistently that they wash away 
our sympathy. We quite understand George being dis- 
loyal when comparing her to Becky. 

Nowhere is improvement more marked than in the 
clergy. The Rev. Mr. Traill, who sat drinking with that 
aristocratic debauchee the Marquis of Steyne, could not 
be tolerated by the easiest of contemporary bishops. 
Smug-faced, hypocritical Honeyman is also gone. The 
clergy still look to their pew-rents; but humbugs are 
being stamped out by the example of the Ritualists, who 
display such practical philanthropy towards the abjectly 
poor and sinful. 

Diplomacy has been killed by the telegraph and ‘‘ Our 
Foreign Correspondents.” Astuteness is replaced by 
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alacrity. The political patronage of the nobility is almost 
at an end, and jobs are more discreetly managed. Mr. 
Reeve, in his Memoirs, relates that Lord Chelsea was 
made Ambassador at Paris because he had spent money 
in a contested election; his only diplomatic experience 
was that of an unpaid Attaché at St. Petersburg for twelve 
months twenty-four years previous to the appointment. 
The fierce light of public opinion now renders all promo- 
tions fair, except occasional ‘‘ degradations to the peerage.” 
The popularity of journalism has, indeed, increased since 
Wenham ‘“‘ knew perfectly well that there was going to 
be a new paper, but was ashamed of his connection with 
the Press.” A new magazine now includes a sovereign 
among its contributors ; duchesses do not scorn to sign 
clever articles, and men of mark in every department 
commit their best thoughts to the ephemeral publicity of 
the Press. Landor was ahead of his generation, for his 
views might suit a minor poet or eclectic novelist of 
to-day. ‘‘ He is vain of not being read, and treats with 
contempt anyone who has more than six readers and three 
admirers.” 

In the army a notable change has been effected. All 
the soldiers depicted by Thackeray were creations of the 
purchase system, and not one could have passed a modern 
competitive examination. Dobbin, indeed, rises to a 
Quixotism unrivalled in contemporary finance, for he sent 
back his share of a legacy to the insurance company: 
a consummation devoutly to be wished by latter-day 
directors. 

Manners have decayed, but morals have improved 
since the days of the dandies. The old bucks in ‘‘ Bays’ 
bow :window” are now replaced by smart youths, for 
White’s} is essentially the young man’s club. Sport 
becomes7yearly more healthy, and though gambling is 
actively practised in country houses, it does not often 
entail terrible ruin. Possibly this is due to the introduc- 
tion into society of the accommodating nouveau riche, who 
will-freely pay for his footing. In the midst of the 
nauseous revelations of a financier brought to bay, we 
realise the terrible deterioration caused by the greed for 
gold. 

Mr.: Hooley has accused men, whose honour had been 
regarded as above suspicion, of accepting large cheques 
for introductions and as ‘‘ hush-money.” The denials have 
often been explicit, but the fact remains that the public 
has grown distrustful of penurious peers posing as touts 
or as directors. Honest men go too far when they believe 
the entire financial system of speculation is rotten to the 
very core; but the disclosures have been extraordinary 
and the motiveless expenditure of vast sums so frequent 
that, as the last Laureate wrote: ‘‘All the world 
wondered.” 

Contrast this with the integrity which marked the con- 
duct of that fine old English gentleman, Colonel Newcome, 
after the failure of the Bundelcund Bank. The director 
sold his personal effects, even the old swords, and hoped 
by giving up every shilling of his property he could avert 
the ruin of some widows and children. We know Her- 
komer’s picture of the old man in the Grey Friars Chapel, 
but forget one beautiful trait: in all their adversities 
neither Colonel Newcome nor Clive ever failed to pay the 
handsome pension to Mrs. Sarah Mason, the lad’s old 
nurse. Looking on the two financial failures, we must 
confess ‘‘ the world wagged very well then.” 

Society still entertains in the same lavish manner, and 
many a drawing-room contains guests as bored as those 
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who attended the parties of Lady Anne Newcome. But 
though education often entails pessimism, and the wave 
of the incoming tide is receding at the present time, so 
that we ask who are our mighty ones; yet the advance 
during the Victorian era has been so steady that, as a 
nation and a society, we can face the future with hopeful 
hearts. HomME GorRpDON. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


‘“‘THE HOLY COURT’ * 


Habent sua fata libelli! And, though the ‘‘ Holy Court” 
of the staunch Jesuit, Father Caussin, is anything but a 
libellus, being voluminous to excess, it 
has had its fate of wide fame followed by 
profound oblivion, From oblivion it has 
been saved by the piety and taste of Mr. C. T: Gatty, who 
has made a golden anthology of its riches, chosen from 
the contemporary version of Sir Thomas Hawkins. 
Nicolas Caussin, S.J., and Thomas Hawkins, Kt., are 
two attractive figures in the fascinating seventeenth cen- 
tury. The French Jesuit was confessor to Louis XIII., 
victim of Cardinal Richelieu, a whimsical and great 
scholar, a divine of true unction and devotion. And Bayle 
was right in saying that, of all his works, ‘‘the Holy 
Court” is the ‘* most honourable,” even as its many trans- 
lations into many tongues prove it the most admired in 
its own age. Well said the wits, upon Caussin’s banish- 
ment from the Court of the Most Christian King, that 
he succeeded better in the Holy Court than in the 
Courts of princes. The English Knight, his translator, 
was of an ancient and very Catholic family in Kent ; 
he was a close friend of Ben Jonson, a correspondent of 
Howell, and Antony 4 Wood sings his praises. Lettered, 
leisured, an impassioned Papist, he found in the vast 
utterances of Caussin a fount of spiritual and literary in- 
spiration ; and his version of the ‘‘ Holy Court” is written 
in an English nobly beautiful and moving. Mr. Short- 
house, who knows a good seventeenth-century thing when 
he sees it, has not disdained to convey certain passages 
from Hawkins into the pages of ‘‘ John Inglesant.” But 
Caussin and Hawkins were very greatly of their own time 
and its tastes; their full, elaborate, spacious volumes are 
not for the hasty reader of our day. Mr. Gatty has, with 
perfect tact and insight, sought out separable passages of 
characteristic beauty and charm from the version of 1634, 
arranging them judiciously in order. His little book of 
170 pages should take a firm place among the treasures 
of all who love either ‘‘the beauty of holiness” or the 
beauty of fine prose. This little ‘‘ Spirit of the Holy 
Court” is a thing of pure gold. Would that French 
priests and English squires tc-day were more like Father 
Caussin and Sir Thomas Hawkins! 


Two Seventeenth- 
Century Worthies 


The original work is almost an ‘‘Whole Duty of 
Catholic Man,” written with a singularly sustained fer- 
vour, not impaired by persistent illus- 

Style and Stuff trative excursions into ancient history, 
sacred and profane, nor by a profusion of 

appeal to authors of authority: ‘‘As Cyprian saith,” or 
** As Austin hath it.” But the good Caussin’s French is 


* “The Spirit of the Holy Court.” Written in French by Nicolas Caussin, 
S.J. Translated into English by Sir Thomas Hawkins, and reprinted from 
the edition of 1634 by Charles T. Gatty, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 
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none of the best: it has neither the measured splendours 
of Bossuet nor the restrained sweetnesses of Fénelon. An 
ardent, urgent preacher, Caussin writes with no care for 
academic sanctions; he scatters images, he abounds in 
rhetoric, which remind us of that trying work, the Bible, 
in any French version you please. But what French 
prose abhors is congenial to English, and in Hawkins’s 
brave periods the audacities of Caussin seem native, 
natural, and at home. Hawkins had at his command 
those ‘‘ solemn planetary wheelings ” of which De Quincey 
speaks; stately harmonies of sentence, majestically musi- 
cal, and of strong wing. Yet even more characteristic, may 
be, are certain brief sayings, veritable pensées, phrased 
with perfection of swift loveliness. Thus: ‘‘ The just are 
here below as little halcyons on the trembling of waters, 
or nightingales on thorns.” Or thus: ‘*To come into the 
world is to come upon a cross; to beman is to stretch out 
the hands and feet to be crucified.” The ‘‘ Holy Court,” 
as becomes its title, is full of such purely fair and touching 
utterances; no tiresome moral tritenesses, but common 
thoughts uncommonly realised, and therefore expressed 
with moving strangeness of beauty. Caussin clearly 
delighted, and Hawkins echoed his delight, in the visible 
wonder of the world: flowers, and the glory of sunlight, 
and crested waves are ever on their pages, and never with 
convention ; there are no ‘‘ nodding groves,” nor “ purling 
streams,” nor ‘‘whisp’ring gales” for these men of the 
seventeenth century. They show an innocent candour of 
delight in Nature—mrabclia opera Domini! And their 
incessant moral applications, if sterner, are yet always 
somewhat in the sweet spirit of Izaak Walton upon nightin- 
gales: ‘‘Lord, what music hast Thou provided for the 
saints in heaven, if Thou affordest bad men such music 
on earth!” It is no poor imagination which describes the 
saints as ‘‘ eagles in a storm, surcharged with sufferings, 
but made invincible with the arms of patience.” The 
instruction of this book is stern; but how chivalrous, 
and—in true seventeenth-century meaning—‘“ insolent ” ! 


The little volume rings with proud challenges to the 
world, the flesh, the devil: it taunts them with their ex- 
treme futility, the utter penury of their 
gifts contrasted with their promises. I 
do not know, but I would wager that 
Michael Archangel was one of Caussin’s patrons, and that 
Hawkins loved Saint George. The Church Militant and 
Triumphant dominates these pages: Vexzlla Regis prodeunt. 
And a point of especial charm is their view of Christianity, 
as a thing of warfare, glory, honour, chivalry : they do 
not whine, cringe, or beat the breast with humble ostenta- 
tion. Caussin was at home in kings’ houses ; Hawkins 
was of ancient lineage and, most fatuous of phrases, a 
man of the world. But author and translator ‘‘ trod upon 
Plato’s pride, with a greater”: the ‘‘ Holy Court” is not 
the work of saintly imbeciles. Expertis credite! cry 
original and translation. From their large experience 
of life, Caussin and Hawkins had learned the precise 
values of it: and their joint work—inexact, but 
accurate description—is manly. They touch upon 
emperors and kings and captains of armies with 
an Imperial Christian touch; they reverence such 
potentates, they are no iconoclasts of earthly greatness ; 
they are gentlemen of the early seventeenth century— 
but they owe a higher allegiance, pay a dearer homage, 
to powers more august. Caussin was a legitimate 
child of the knightly Loyola, his founder ; Hawkins was 
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a ‘*Helbeck of Bannisdale,” without that gentleman’s 
hectic quality. The ‘Holy Court” is brave and 
chivalrous. Here, surely, is a gallant counsel: ‘ Re- 
member, our life is a music-book ; seldom shall you find 
there many white notes together in the same line ; black 
are mixed among them, and all together make an ex- 
cellent harmony. God gives us a lesson in a little book 
which hath but two pages—the one is called consolation, 
the other desolation. It is fit for each of. them to take its 
turn.” Cromwellian Puritanism, with all its iron ecstasies, 
was often absurd and graceless: the Catholic Puritanism 
of the ‘‘ Counter-Reformation” was severe, but beautiful 
and unlaughable ; high-wrought, but never mad. Caussin 
and Hawkins are good company, courteous and debonair 
in the strictness of their faith: the ‘“‘Holy Court” might 
be called full of a devout and excellent Euphuism. After 
all, to be ‘‘Saxon” and ‘‘homespun” is not the only 
virtue possible to religious literature in English ; some of 


us do not hold Bunyan greater than Crashaw, or Baxter 
than Spenser. 


*‘Unction,” a rich and fragrant spirituality both 
natural and artistic, is now rare: our Christian writers 
ceem afraid;to dwell beautifully upon the 
‘Anima Cortese” beauty of holiness. But the seventeenth 
century, ‘with its artistic passion, pre- 
ferred to err by excess of beauty, by prodigality in it, 
rather than to do without it. This sometimes led to 
obscurity, to the vice with which Corinna reproaches the 
youthful Pindar, of sowing] ‘‘ with the whole sack,” not 
with the hand. It can hardly be charged against the 
English of Hawkins ; he is “absolutely lucid, of a musical 
clearness ; a master of prose*cadences, which compel the 
understanding. He never lumbers along in huddling 
sentences, nor loses his way in labyrinthine periods ; 
clearly, he studied {to 'write! well and with distinction. 
Like Marcus Aurelius, he ‘drives at practice”; but 
beauty of style is one of his instruments. He loves 
to make a lingering melody of his words, to leave 
them in alluring order. ‘Behold you not in a 
garden bed how those poor tulips are shut up with 
melancholy under the fshady coldness of the night?” 
A simple piece of imagery, leading up to a pious 
precept; but how perfect a piece of prose! on 
semper ingenit vena respondet ad votum, says Seneca; 
Hawkins evidently knew that truth, and waited for the 
times of inspiration. There is not a careless sentence in 
Mr. Gatty’s extracts ; each is pure and gracious English, 
many are unforgetable; amenity, joyousness, grace are 
upon them all, upon the most plangent as upon the most 
triumphant. This is ‘one of the writers who give, not 
pleasure, but that higher thing, delight ; no merely clever 
man could write so, but only one of a ‘‘ courteous soul,” 
in the full sense of Dante’s address to Virgil. And what 
but this interior courtesy should mark a dealer with the 
‘“*Holy Court”? -We see him in his ancient Kentish 
home, busy with his books, with his letters to Ben Jonson 
and the London scholars ; we see the gentleman of the 
Stuart time, cultured, refined, polite. But beneath that 
outer life, we feel the hid passion of sanctity and care for 
things eternal ; and when he betakes himself to Englishing 
the French priest’s noble work, he does it with such 
rapture of reverence and devoted pains that the work 
becomes his own, and a native piece of lovely English 
literature. 


LIONEL JOHNSON. 
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REVIEWS 
TETE-A-TETE 


“Godfrida a Play in Four Acts.” 
York and London: Lane. 35. 6d. 


JOHN SMITH. 
JOHN DAVIDSON. 

John Smith. Here we are again ! 

John Davidson. 1 had no idea you were a reviewer. 

J. S. The Smiths are a great family, Mr. Davidson. 

J. D. Without question.—You would see that little thing of 
mine in the Chronicle. 

J. S. Yes—rather nice! But I’ve been reading “ Godfrida.” 

J. D. Ah, “ Godrida.” Well? 

J. S. Well, it is better than the Chronicle affair ; not so choice 
as some of the “ Eclogues,” certainly not so choice as some of the 
“ Ballads.” 

J. D. And the “ Plays”? 

J. S. In places it gives the “ Plays” points, and wins. 

J. D. Much obliged! Which are the o¢her places ? 

J. S. We shall come to that presently. Meanwhile, let us 
take the “ Prologue ”—a bit of simple journalism, of course, and not 
amusing. 

J. D. It explains matters. 

J. S. No doubt.—Your view of Ibsen, for example, and the 
kind of book you read “every Sunday for several years,” when 
you were a boy. 

J. D. But it also explains the play. 

J. S. A play should explain itself. 

Jj. D. There can be no great harm in endeavouring to assist 
the reader. 

J. S. People who read plays “for delight,” as you yourself 
might put it, do not desire to be assisted. Besides, the 
“ Godfrida” Prologue tends to assist the Smiths to anticipations 
which are scarcely justified in the result. Here are your own 
words :— 

“You may find the poles of my play in this quotation :— 

‘,... no felicity 
Can spring in men, except from barbéd roots 
Of discontent and envy, deeply struck 
In some sore heart that hoped to have the flower,’ 
and in this— 
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‘I have had a vision of the soul of life, 
And love alone is worthy.’” 


Now it seems to me that, on the whole, “ Godfrida” fails to 
convince one of the fundamental truth of these propositions. If 
the work proves anything at all, it proves that two abnorm- 
ally weak persons cannot in the long run achieve more than an 
accidental triumph over two persons who happen to be normally 
fit, and not that felicity is the outgrowth of vicarious suffering, and 
love the best part of life. The quotation about love is indubitably 
beautiful ; but its beauty is very much discounted in the play by 
the circumstance that the lines are put into the mouth of a man 
who has previously committed himself to the opinion that “ Love 
makes of women crude, instinctive savages ! ” 

However, we go too fast. There are the stage directions —— 

J. D. Surely—! 

J. S. 1 submit it with tears in my eyes, Mr. Davidson; but 
they will not do. Imagine one of Shakespeare’s women (and, by 
the way, Shakespeare’s women are quite as good as Ibsen’s)— 
imagine, I say, Juliet, or Imogen, or Hermione “turning to go 
with a contemptuous look,’ or “running into the garden with a 
smothered scream” ! Yet Godfrida—in many respects a very 
engaging and affable young lady—is advised thus to turn, and 
thus to run, onasingle page. Then, all through, we are never 
allowed for a moment to forget Zhe stage. A big and more or less 
bewildering scenario prefaces each act, and the persons of the 
play go up the stage and out at back, and out by the door on the 
left and out by the window, and so on, and so forth (and always 
in italics), with a persistency and a precision which, from a reader's 
point of view, are nothing short of irritating. 
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J. D. And the play? 
J. S. Up to the end of Act ii. the play is unquestionably work- 
manlike—effectively conceived, well knit, and firmly worded. After 
that it wobbles, ultimately coming down like a house of cards. 
There are several tense situations in the later acts—too many of 
them, in fact—fine passages occur, at intervals, throughout ; and 
so far as poetry is concerned, you have indeed “crushed wine” 
into your goblet ; but honestly, I think, the goblet is over-chased, 
fantastical, and gilded rather than of gold. 

J. D. And that is all? 

J. S. That is all. 

[The foregoing “Téte-a-Técte” is supplied to us by Mr. John 
Smith, and of by Mr. John Davidson.—ED.] 


, THE CHILD OF PLEASURE 


“The Child of Pleasure.” Translated from the Italian of 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, by Georgina Harding. With an In- 
troduction and Verse Translation by Arthur Symons. 
London: Heinemann. 6s. 


In the “ Child of Pleasure” we have atranslation of “ I] Piacere,” 
one of D’Annunzio’s three “ Romances of the Rose”—a novel 
which is steeped in the psychology of sensualism. Sperelli is a 
poet and engraver of wealth, young, brave, handsome, accom- 
plished, and deeply deceitful. He has the sensitiveness of the 
artist, and that capacity for hungry violence—for the coarseness 
of the d’Arétin pictures—which the insatiate curiosity of an 
inflamed sex-instinct imparts. It revolts him to learn that his 
mistress earned 500 lire for a charity bazaar by drying her hands 
on the golden beard of a gallant, and yet ...! Suffice it to say 
that he is consumed at one and the same time by two intense 
passions, and that his super-subtle brain creates, as it were, 
a third and phantom mistress out of the two living women for 
whom he craves. Finally there comes a fatal day when he 
addresses, in a paroxysm of sensuality, the mistress whom he 
holds in his arms by the name of her rival. Result, a woman’s 
broken heart. That it is a poet writing prose must not be forgotten 
in reading this pathological study, and tawdry passages where 
the soul “ exhales the ineffable,‘ or where her beauty “was really 
amazing,” must be forgiven, in view of a unique contribution to the 
literature of carnal love. In her intensity and her love of gorgeous 
accessories, Ouida is, perhaps, the English writer who most reminds 
us of the Italian genius, whose works are apparently now to appear 
ina uniform edition. And what of the difficulties of the enter- 
prise ? ; 
Through needles’ eyes it easier for the camel is 
To pass, than those two cantos into families. 


It was thus that Byron paraphrased, in the fourth canto of “ Don 
Juan,” his publisher's declaration concerning the earlier cantos of 
that work. The trick was done, however, without violence to the 
poem. Miss Georgina Harding, uninspired by Mr. Murray's 
courage and success, has played the part of Procrustes to D’Annunzio, 
and still his work is scarcely suitable for the young person. Mons. 
G. Hérelle toned “Il Piacere” down for the French public, and 
was happy in an occasional omission, prompted for the sake of 
artistic economy. The fact that he omitted a passage about the 
sea which Ouida thought fine enough to translate in her very able 
article, “ The Genius of d’Annunzio” (vide the Fortnightly Review, 
March 1897), sufficiently indicates, however, that it is unsatisfac- 
tory to accept the offices of another man’s scissors. His Bowdler- 
ising we must concede to have been judicious. Miss Harding, 
while retaining passages which M. Hérelle thought dull or unneces- 
sary, has excised matter in a way which we submit is disingenuous 
and unscholarly. If it is proposed to issue D’Annunzio’s novels 
in English, let there be sincerity in the treatment of them. Let it 
be granted that what Casanova calls éba/s déliciewx are not to be 
described in English, even in such hyperbolical language as “ ils se 
turent tous les deux,” but at least some confession of delicacy 
should be made on the title-page or in a preface. Neither asterisks 
nor anything but the occasional obscurity of the narrative advises 
the reader of Miss Harding’s mutilations. She does not even 
trouble to preserve in the offending paragraph what is at once 
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significant and decorous—such a sentence as this, for instance : 
“ They experienced an unspeakable joy in tearing away all veils, 
in discovering all secrets, in violating all mysteries.” We gather 
that the idea of love as a mixing of lives—an idea which inspires 
the last line of Tennyson’s “ Death of Ginone”—has for Miss 
Harding an indecorum from which she shrinks, since at least twice 
she avoids expressing it. Her sense of propriety is on one occasion 
exercised in a matter at which we are inclined to think the Vigi- 
lance Society itself would refuse a Crusade or a Hushing-up Com- 
mittee. Two lovers drink tea from one another's mouths. ’Tis 
a variation on the cherry incident, dear to the Christmas numbers, 
or, rather, to the style of sentiment they embody. Stupid we 
grant you, more robust than delicate, a little naked in its 
simplicity, a little vulgar if you will. But the harm? And 
what a relief to the strained intensity of D’Annunzio’s lovers ! 
But Miss Harding will have none of it. Out it goes; and 
the delicate and wily translator ascribes the delight which 
Maria expresses in the game to the fragrance of the tea! We 
have no space for further analysis of Miss Harding’s method. 
We will only ask: Why translate a book about sensual love if 
your ladylikeness—an admirable virtue, but inapplicable to the 
decadent erotic novel—prevents you from doing justice to your 
author? Apart from this question, we may say that Miss Harding 
has a feeling for prose rhythms, and that as a book of selections 
from “Il Piacere,” as a D’Annunzio “ Reader,” her work has great 
merit. A last word should be said for the appreciation by Mr. 
Symons and his metrical translations. Both are marked by the 
felicity of diction which we have learned to expect from this 
writer. 


A COCKNEY IN LAPLAND 


“Through Arctic Lapland.” By C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. 
Black. Ios. 6d. 


Mr. HYNE is by way of being a Cockney humourist and a 
traveller too. To put himself in touch with the sights and sounds 
of Lapland he took été de foie gras and aspic of larks into the 
Arctic circle, and we must needs feel regret when he perkily tells 
us that he is the first that ever “made copy” out of that part of 
Lapland that he traversed. 

When Mark Twain visits Paris and abuses the local barber we 
do not mind, for we stand in no need of information upon the 
point. But we can discern, in spite of Mr. Hyne and his witti- 
cisms, that Ivalomati and its inhabitants would be worth the 
knowing. Mr. Hyne nicknames his guides “ Feckless” Finn and 
Tom Sawyer ; says of a particularly fine Dragon fly that it reminded 
him “of the tin and clockwork mechanisms from the Lowther 
Arcade” ; and of what he calls “ gracefully beautiful scenery” :—“We 
might have been walking through a park suitable (as the advertise- 
ments say) fora nobleman or a country gentleman”—e?t fatati et 
patata. When, for amusement’s sake, we fare through the byways 
of Europe, we all of us grumble at the peasant’s fare and make 
feeble jokes at the expense of the folk we meet. If one has lived 
one’s life in the Brompton Road one must to some extent carry 
with one its modes of thought. But, once back among the ’buses, the 
remembrance of the uplanders and their doings ought to crystallise 
into something rich and strange. We shamefacedly erase from the 
tablets of our memories the feeble jokes that made the milestones 
seem less long in coming ; we try to make believe that for a short 
three weeks we were something other than Cockneys abroad. But 
Mr. Hyne has shaken his notebooks, jokes and all, over his printed 
pages, and gives us all the weariness, and not too much of the 
elation. 

But what of Lapland beneath the snow? We catch glimpses 
of Finner whale-fishing in the Varanger Fjord ; of a Jew in a lonely 
outpost who swigged out the dregs of a brandy bottle, quoted Heine, 
and sang airs from “ Faust ” to words of his own ; of weird New Year 
rites and pilgrimages ; and of bear-hunts amid the snows of torch- 
lit forests. Then we plunge into the land of horrible flies, between 
Enare and Kittila ; we see herds of reindeer on the banks of the 
Menesjéki, and hear legends of Russian balloons seen floating over 
the dreary forests. The herder Lapps of this part are an entirely mi- 
gratory folk, following their reindeer from place to place, and living 
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a ‘*Helbeck of Bannisdale,” without that gentleman’s 
hectic quality. The ‘*Holy Court” is brave and 
chivalrous. Here, surely, is a gallant counsel: ‘ Re- 
member, our life is a music-book ; seldom shall you find 
there many white notes together in the same line ; black 
are mixed among them, and all together make an ex- 
cellent harmony. God gives us a lesson in a little book 
which hath but two pages—the one is called consolation, 
the other desolation. It is fit for each of. them to take its 
turn.” Cromwellian Puritanism, with all its iron ecstasies, 
was often absurd and graceless: the Catholic Puritanism 
of the ‘ Counter-Reformation” was severe, but beautiful 
and unlaughable ; high-wrought, but never mad. Caussin 
and Hawkins are good company, courteous and debonair 
in the strictness of their faith: the “‘Holy Court” might 
be called full of a devout and excellent Euphuism. After 
all, to be “‘Saxon” and ‘“‘homespun” is not the only 
virtue possible to religious literature in English ; some of 


us do not hold Bunyan greater than Crashaw, or Baxter 
than Spenser. 


“Unction,” a rich and fragrant spirituality both 
natural and artistic, is now rare: our Christian writers 
ceem afraid;to dwell beautifully upon the 
‘Anima Cortese” beauty of holiness. But the seventeenth 
century, ‘with its artistic passion, pre- 
ferred to err by excess of beauty, by prodigality in it, 
rather than to do without it. This sometimes led to 
obscurity, to the vice with which Corinna reproaches the 
youthful Pindar, of sowing] ‘‘ with the whole sack,” not 
with the hand. It can hardly be charged against the 
English of Hawkins ; he is’absolutely lucid, of a musical 
clearness ; a master of prose*cadences, which compel the 
understanding. He never lumbers along in huddling 
sentences, nor loses his way in labyrinthine periods; 
clearly, he studied Sto 'writet well and with distinction. 
Like Marcus Aurelius, he ‘‘drives at practice”; but 
beauty of style is one of his instruments. He loves 
to make a lingering melody of his words, to leave 
them in alluring order. ‘‘Behold you not in a 
garden bed how those poor tulips are shut up with 
melancholy under the ?shady coldness of the night?” 
A simple piece of imagery, leading up to a pious 
precept; but how perfect a piece of prose! on 
semper ingenit vena respondet ad votum, says Seneca; 
Hawkins evidently knew that truth, and waited for the 
times of inspiration. There is not a careless sentence in 
Mr. Gatty’s extracts ; each is pure and gracious English, 
many are unforgetable; amenity, joyousness, grace are 
upon them all, upon the most plangent as upon the most 
triumphant. This is ‘one of the writers who give, not 
pleasure, but that higher thing, delight ; no merely clever 
man could write so, but only one of a ‘courteous soul,” 
in the full sense of Dante’s address to Virgil. And what 
but this interior courtesy should mark a dealer with the 
‘‘Holy Court”? -We see him in his ancient Kentish 
home, busy with his books, with his letters to Ben Jonson 
and the London scholars ; we see the gentleman of the 
Stuart time, cultured, refined, polite. But beneath that 
outer life, we feel the hid passion of sanctity and care for 
things eternal ; and when he betakes himself to Englishing 
the French priest’s noble work, he does it with such 
rapture of reverence and devoted pains that the work 
becomes his own, and a native piece of lovely English 
literature. 


LIONEL JOHNSON. 
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REVIEWS 
TETE-A-TETE 


“Godfrida a Play in Four Acts.” 
York and London: Lane. 3s. 6d. 


JOHN SMITH. 
JOHN DAVIDSON. 
John Smith. Here we are again ! 
John Davidson, 1 had no idea you were a reviewer. 
J. S. The Smiths are a great family, Mr. Davidson. 
J. D. Without question.—You would see that little thing of 
mine in the Chronicle. 
J. S. Yes—rather nice! But I’ve been reading “ Godfrida.” 
J. D. Ah, “ Godrida.” Well? 
J. S. Well, it is better than the Chronicle affair ; not so choice 


as some of the “ Eclogues,” certainly not so choice as some of the 
“ Ballads.” 


J. D. And the “ Plays”? 

J. S. In places it gives the “ Plays” points, and wins. 

J. D. Much obliged! Which are the ofher places ? 

J. S. We shall come to that presently. Meanwhile, let us 
take the “‘ Prologue ”—a bit of simple journalism, of course, and not 
amusing. 

J. D. It explains matters. 

J. S. No doubt.—Your view of Ibsen, for example, and the 
kind of book you read “every Sunday for several years,” when 
you were a boy. 

J. D. But it also explains the play. 

J. S. A play should explain itself. 

Jj. D. There can be no great harm in endeavouring to assist 
the reader. 

J. S. People who read plays “for delight,” as you yourself 
might put it, do not desire to be assisted. Besides, the 
“ Godfrida” Prologue tends to assist the Smiths to anticipations 
which are scarcely justified in the result. Here are your own 
words :— 

“You may find the poles of my play in this quotation :— 

‘,... no felicity 
Can spring in men, except from barbéd roots 
Of discontent and envy, deeply struck 
In some sore heart that hoped to have the flower,’ 
and in this— 
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‘TI have had a vision of the soul of life, 
And love alone is worthy.’” 


Now it seems to me that, on the whole, “ Godfrida” fails to 
convince one of the fundamental truth of these propositions. If 
the work proves anything at all, it proves that two abnorm- 
ally weak persons cannot in the long run achieve more than an 
accidental triumph over two persons who happen to be normally 
fit, and not that felicity is the outgrowth of vicarious suffering, and 
love the best part of life. The quotation about love is indubitably 
beautiful ; but its beauty is very much discounted in the play by 
the circumstance that the lines are put into the mouth of a man 
who has previously committed himself to the opinion that “ Love 
makes of women crude, instinctive savages ! ” 

However, we go too fast. There are the stage directions—— 

J. D. Surely—! 

J. S. 1 submit it with tears in my eyes, Mr. Davidson; but 
they will not do. Imagine one of Shakespeare’s women (and, by 
the way, Shakespeare’s women are quite as good as Ibsen’s)— 
imagine, I say, Juliet, or Imogen, or Hermione “turning to go 
with a contemptuous look,’ or “running into the garden with a 
smothered scream” ! Yet Godfrida—in many respects a very 
engaging and affable young lady—is advised thus to turn, and 
thus to run, onasingle page. Then, all through, we are never 
allowed for a moment to forget ‘he stage. A big and more or less 
bewildering scenario prefaces each act, and the persons of the 
play go up the stage and out at back, and out by the door on the 
left and out by the window, and so on, and so forth (and always 
in italics), with a persistency and a precision which, from a reader's 
point of view, are nothing short of irritating. 
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J. D. And the play? 

J. S. Up to the end of Act ii. the play is unquestionably work- 
manlike—effectively conceived, well knit, and firmly worded. After 
that it wobbles, ultimately coming down like a house of cards. 
There are several tense situations in the later acts—too many of 
them, in fact—fine passages occur, at intervals, throughout ; and 
so far as poetry is concerned, you have indeed “crushed wine” 
into your goblet ; but honestly, I think, the goblet is over-chased, 
fantastical, and gilded rather than of gold. 

J. D. And that is all? 

J. S. That is all. 

[The foregoing “Téte-a-Tcte” is supplied to us by Mr. John 
Smith, and wo¢ by Mr. John Davidson.—ED.] 


, THE CHILD OF PLEASURE 


“The Child of Pleasure.” Translated from the Italian of 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, by Georgina Harding. With an In- 
troduction and Verse Translation by Arthur Symons. 
London: Heinemann. 6s. 


In the “ Child of Pleasure” we have a translation of “ I] Piacere,” 
one of D’Annunzio’s three “ Romances of the Rose”—a novel 
which is steeped in the psychology of sensualism. Sperelli is a 
poet and engraver of wealth, young, brave, handsome, accom- 
plished, and deeply deceitful. He has the sensitiveness of the 
artist, and that capacity for hungry violence—for the coarseness 
of the d’Arétin pictures—which the insatiate curiosity of an 
inflamed sex-instinct imparts. It revolts him to learn that his 
mistress earned 500 lire for a charity bazaar by drying her hands 
on the golden beard of a gallant, and yet ...! Suffice it to say 
that he is consumed at one and the same time by two intense 
passions, and that his super-subtle brain creates, as it were, 
a third and phantom mistress out of the two living women for 
whom he craves. Finally there comes a fatal day when he 
addresses, in a paroxysm of sensuality, the mistress whom he 
holds in his arms by the name of her rival. Result, a woman’s 
broken heart. That it is a poet writing prose must not be forgotten 
in reading this pathological study, and tawdry passages where 
the soul “ exhales the ineffable,‘ or where her beauty “was really 
amazing,” must be forgiven, in view of a unique contribution to the 
literature of carnal love. In her intensity and her love of gorgeous 
accessories, Ouida is, perhaps, the English writer who most reminds 
us of the Italian genius, whose works are apparently now to appear 
ina uniform edition. And what of the difficulties of the enter- 
prise ? ; 
Through needles’ eyes it easier for the camel is 
To pass, than those two cantos into families. 


It was thus that Byron paraphrased, in the fourth canto of “ Don 
Juan,” his publisher's declaration concerning the earlier cantos of 
that work. The trick was done, however, without violence to the 
poem. Miss Georgina Harding, uninspired by Mr. Murray’s 
courage and success, has played the part of Procrustes to D’Annunzio, 
and still his work is scarcely suitable for the young person. Mons. 
G. Hérelle toned “Il Piacere” down for the French public, and 
was happy in an occasional omission, prompted for the sake of 
artistic economy. The fact that he omitted a passage about the 
sea which Ouida thought fine enough to translate in her very able 
article, “ The Genius of d’Annunzio” (vide the Fortnightly Review, 
March 1897), sufficiently indicates, however, that it is unsatisfac- 
tory to accept the offices of another man’s scissors. His Bowdler- 
ising we must concede to have been judicious. Miss Harding, 
while retaining passages which M. Hérelle thought dull or unneces- 
sary, has excised matter in a way which we submit is disingenuous 
and unscholarly. If it is proposed to issue D’Annunzio’s novels 
in English, let there be sincerity in the treatment of them. Let it 
be granted that what Casanova calls ébats délicieux are not to be 
described in English, even in such hyperbolical language as “ ils se 
turent tous les deux,” but at least some confession of delicacy 
should be made on the title-page or in a preface. Neither asterisks 
nor anything but the occasional obscurity of the narrative advises 
the reader of Miss Harding’s mutilations. She does not even 
trouble to preserve in the offending paragraph what is at once 
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significant and decorous—such a sentence as this, for instance : 
“ They experienced an unspeakable joy in tearing away all veils, 
in discovering all secrets, in violating all mysteries.” We gather 
that the idea of love as a mixing of lives—an idea which inspires 
the last line of Tennyson’s “ Death of Cinone”—has for Miss 
Harding an indecorum from which she shrinks, since at least twice 
she avoids expressing it. Her sense of propriety is on one occasion 
exercised in a matter at which we are inclined to think the Vigi- 
lance Society itself would refuse a Crusade or a Hushing-up Com- 
mittee. Two lovers drink tea from one anothers mouths. ’Tis 
a variation on the cherry incident, dear to the Christmas numbers, 
or, rather, to the style of sentiment they embody. Stupid we 
grant you, more robust than delicate, a little naked in its 
simplicity, a little vulgar if you will. But the harm? And 
what a relief to the strained intensity of D’Annunzio’s lovers ! 
But Miss Harding will have none of it. Out it goes; and 
the delicate and wily translator ascribes the delight which 
Maria expresses in the game to the fragrance of the tea! We 
have no space for further analysis of Miss Harding’s method. 
We will only ask: Why translate a book about sensual love if 
your ladylikeness—an admirable virtue, but inapplicable to the 
decadent erotic novel—prevents you from doing justice to your 
author? Apart from this question, we may say that Miss Harding 
has a feeling for prose rhythms, and that as a book of selections 
from “ I] Piacere,” as a D’Annunzio “ Reader,” her work has great 
merit. A last word should be said for the appreciation by Mr. 
Symons and his metrical translations. Both are marked by the 
felicity of diction which we have learned to expect from this 
writer, 


A COCKNEY IN LAPLAND 


“Through Arctic Lapland.” By C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. 
Black. Ios. 6d. 


Mr. HYNE is by way of being a Cockney humourist and a 
traveller too, To put himself in touch with the sights and sounds 
of Lapland he took Adété de foie gras and aspic of larks into the 
Arctic circle, and we must needs feel regret when he perkily tells 
us that he is the first that ever “made copy” out of that part of 
Lapland that he traversed. 

When Mark Twain visits Paris and abuses the local barber we 
do not mind, for we stand in no need of information upon the 
point. But we can discern, in spite of Mr. Hyne and his witti- 
cisms, that Ivalomati and its inhabitants would be worth the 
knowing. Mr. Hyne nicknames his guides “ Feckless” Finn and 
Tom Sawyer ; says of a particularly fine Dragon fly that it reminded 
him.“ of the tin and clockwork mechanisms from the Lowther 
Arcade” ; and of what he calls “ gracefully beautiful scenery” :—“ We 
might have been walking through a park suitable (as the advertise- 
ments say) fora nobleman or a country gentleman”—e?¢ patati et 
patata, When, for amusement’s sake, we fare through the byways 
of Europe, we all of us grumble at the peasant’s fare and make 
feeble jokes at the expense of the folk we meet. If one has lived 
one’s life in the Brompton Road one must to some extent carry 
with one its modes of thought. But, once back among the ’buses, the 
remembrance of the uplanders and their doings ought to crystallise 
into something rich and strange. We shamefacedly erase from the 
tablets of our memories the feeble jokes that made the milestones 
seem less long in coming ; we try to make believe that for a short 
three weeks we were something other than Cockneys abroad. But 
Mr. Hyne has shaken his notebooks, jokes and all, over his printed 
pages, and gives us all the weariness, and not too much of the 
elation. 

But what of Lapland beneath the snow? We catch glimpses 
of Finner whale-fishing in the Varanger Fjord ; of a Jew in a lonely 
outpost who swigged out the dregs of a brandy bottle, quoted Heine, 
and sang airs from “ Faust ” to words of his own ; of weird New Year 
rites and pilgrimages ; and of bear-hunts amid the snows of torch- 
lit forests. Then we plunge into the land of horrible flies, between 
Enare and Kittila ; we see herds of reindeer on the banks of the 
Menesjéki, and hear legends of Russian balloons seen floating over 
the dreary forests. The herder Lapps of this part are an entirely mi- 
gratory folk, following their reindeer from place to place, and living 
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lives of intermittent warfare against the Swedish and Norwegian 
farmers, for all the world like the redskins of past ages. Their 
surroundings are squalid enough, but they fed Mr. Hyne and his 
companion on broiled lemmings—a cross between a guinea-pig and 
a squirrel—on reindeer’s milk, and excellent café noir ! 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Hyne’s book is full of interesting mat- 
ter, and he observes keenly. Whenever the effort to write smartly 
proves too much for him—and that happens perhaps once every 
five pages—he contrives to convey a certain amount of information. 
He even catches the “atmosphere” of wood-smoke, squalor, flap- 
ping rags set in a landscape of marshland, or of gaunt dead forests 
rising grey over the yellow reindeer moss. But one can never feel 
assured that what he describes as a folk-custom is not the exag- 
geration of a single incident, and this altogether destroys the 
value of his book as a record. Thus he tells us of Vardé: “One 
likened the smell of the place to the lamp of the Persian fire- 
worshipper. Neither is ever allowed to go out. Day by day one 
is replenished with oil, the other with new fishy dédris. For these 
Northmen know that if once the stink of fish died out, Vard6 would 
cease to exist.” Are we to take this as a genuine local belief or an 
emulation of Yankee flippancy ? 

Mr. Hayter’s illustrations are neither better nor worse than 
Mr. Hyne’s writings ; they are unbeautiful, and strain after humour. 
The cover of the book is original and effective in its way. 


THE ISLAND-EMPIRE OF 


“ Feudal and Modern Japan.” 
Duckworth. 2 vols. 8s. 


THE EAST 
By Arthur May Knapp. London: 


PEOPLE are still to be found—among them M. Le Bon, and his 
studies in ethnic psychology entitle his opinion to a_ respectful 
hearing—who regard the modernisation of Japan as mere veneer- 
ing, autocratically imposed upon a passive people, who with a sigh 
of relief will revert to their ancient ways once their rulers tire of 
the West. Mr. Knapp is not of this opinion. He holds, and we 
hold with him, that the dramatic emergence of Japan into the 
modern world is the long-prepared issue of permanent factors, and 
is therefore itself permanent. 

“To the foreigner absorbed in watching the extraordinary 
transformation .... and even to the Japanese themselves, intent 
of late only upon utilising what Western life had to offer them, the 
two and a half centuries during which peculiar and potent forces 
were at work shaping the national disposition and destiny have 
practically become a blank. While we have been marvelling at 
the virile qualities displayed by a people who for centuries have 
dwelt in profound peace, and at the aptitude for progress 
exhibited by a nation always credited with being the very 
type of Oriental conservatism, very little attention has been given 
to any inquiry into the causes which have ultimated in such 
startling results—causes which must be sought mainly in con- 
ditions prevailing during the centuries when Japan was shut out 
from the world.” 

It is to the analysis of these varying conditions and their 
issues in the amazingly vigorous modernity which characterises 
the Japan of our day, that Mr. Knapp addresses himself in these 
two fascinating volumes. He is the first writer—certainly the first 
popular writer—to trace the links between past and present, and 
to show that what is called the “Europeanisation of Japan” is 
not an ephemeral episode, but a natural evolution from the 
historic elements of the land and of the people. These 
historic elements are set out in the chapters which deal 
with feudal Japan—with Japan during the period of seclu- 
sion which, of deliberate policy, was instituted in the earlier 
years of the seventeenth century and was brought to an end 
about the middle of the nineteenth. “Here, in the economic and 
social arrangements necessitated by this national seclusion, Mr. 
Knapp finds the root of all that is most distinctive in contemporary 
Japan. She has borrowed from the West, and, unlike the lower 
races of Africa and Melanesia, what she has borrowed she has 
been able to assimilate to her profit, thanks to the long and 
arduous preparation to which her people were subjected during 
their two and a half centuries of hermit life. Mr. Knapp selects as 
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the best of these distinctive features of the Japanese efhos the 
inseparable combination of a democratic spirit, which manifests 
itself in‘ every institution and custom, with a conviction of the 
sacredness of national life and a passionate loyalty towards the 
Sovereign, which cannot be paralleled in Europe. And it is to'this 
inseparable combination that Mr. Knapp rightly traces the fact 
that, in contrast with the Government of China, the Government 
of Japan is as clean-handed as can anywhere be found. 

“Feudal and Modern Japan” abounds in good things, and 
leaves the reader divided between liking for, and curiosity about, 
the valiant little people of the “ Island Empire.” Here, by way of 
sample, are three traits, one of which, at any rate, will stimulate 
liking as well as curiosity : After-dinner speeches are made before 
dinner, thus insuring brevity, and furnishing the topic for conver- 
sation. Women take pride in indicating, as nearly as possible, 
their exact age by the details of their costume, and it is the absorb-* 
ing desire of the young ladies to grow old that they may share the 
reverence given to age. Should you meet in the street what seems 
a specially festive procession, you know that a funeral is in pro- 
gress. A word must be said in praise of the excellent illustrations 
and useful bibliography with which the book is equipped. 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE 


“John Keble’s Parishes.” 
Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 


A CHARMING history this of John Keble’s parishes—Otterbourne 
and Hursley in Hampshire, and pleasantly redolent of old-time 
dignity, courtesy, and self-restraint. The style is simple and 
direct, the matter interesting alike to the antiquarian and to the 
student of manners; the whole a picture of a certain kind of 
parochial life which, under rapidly changing social and political 
conditions, seems likely to become extinct. There is probably no 
writer except Miss Yonge who could give us so vivid and con- 
vincing a picture of the two remarkable men who were content to 
devote their great gifts to the service of a comparatively obscure 
community. 

Though the book is professedly a history of the parishes rather 
than of the people, one cannot but be struck by the personality of 
such a man as Sir William Heathcote as here presented. 
Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, speaking of this same Sir 
William, says: “Ido think that each age has its own virtues 
and its own type of excellence, and these do not return. We may 
have good things, but we shall not have the same good things.” 
{n reading the story of John Keble’s ministrations we, too, feel 
somewhat sadly that “ we shall not have the same good things” — 
that there can never again be another John Keble. He was the 
product of his time ; a time of reawakening religious enthusiasm, 
and of “the revival of the Church from torpid repose ”—a revival 
inaugurated and carried out by men of profound scholarship and 
childlike faith, for whom “the one clear call” ever dominated the 
dissonance of doubt and unbelief. 

It is a gentle and dignified little world into which Miss Yonge 
introduces us—a village world, of trees, and flowers, and glad 
green grass ; where people are not too busy to note that the brown 
owl “ glides over the fields like a huge moth, and on moonlight 
nights in August may be heard the curious hunting note” ; where 
poor house-mothers go “ gooding ” on St. Thomas’s day, and “can 
demand sixpence from the well-to-do towards their Christmas 
dinner” ; and where the babies are, “if possible,” short-coated on 
Good Friday, “to ensure not catching cold.” The natural history 
notes are by no means the least interesting part of the book, full as 
they are of quaint lore not to be found in the ordinary text-book. 
The illustrations, both engravings and photographs, are excellent. 

But what is perhaps most remarkable in Miss Yonge’s history 
of these parishes, to her so dear and so familiar, is the entire 
absence of egotism. The writer subordinates her own individuality 
to her subject, and with this result: that while we rejoice in this 
fair record of “a thousand peaceful years,” while we admire and 
love “ William Yonge,” John Keble, and Sir William Heathcote, 
our strongest feeling as we close the book is one of personal affec- 
tion for the writer who has taken us for a while into places where 
there is so much “that is well worth remembrance.” 


By Charlotte M. Yonge. London: 
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«“Paterson’s Parish. A Lifetime amongst the Dissenters.” By 
Joseph Parker, D.D. London: Thomas Burleigh. 3s. 6d. 


A far cry, truly ! from Hursley and Otterbourne to “ Mixford,” 
where the scene of Dr. Parker's “ Lifetime amongst the Dissenters ” 
is laid. The picture here presented of Mixford and its inhabitants, 
lay and clerical, is certainly vivid. There is no plot, and but little 
analysis of character. The ministers—* Paterson,” “ Whiteman,” 
and “Tomlinson ”—reveal themselves by their conversation, until 
genial Canon Gray, vicar of Mixford, is constrained to exclaim : 
“What speechy and spouty people Dissenters must be! You 
always seem to be haranguing one another from an invisible plat- 
form, and expecting somebody to anger you. Why are you so 
combative?” Tomlinson is an odious person, who, from the 
basest motives, leaves the ministry for the Church of England. 
Poetical justice is duly meted out, and he reaps his due reward. 
The Doctor does not spare the deacons; there is acry as of a 
much-tried soul in the saying put into the mouth of Arthur Pater- 
son’s sharp-tongued housekeeper : “‘The moment they makes a 
deeking of a man he gets as uppy and cheeky as the Mayor and 
Corporation, and so bounceable as you can neither hold him nor 
bind him.” If Dr. Parker on occasion deals somewhat ungently 
with his brother Dissenters, we can but feel that such harshness 
arises from a sincere desire to see both sides of a question. But 
to project one’s self into the mind of another is always difficult, 
and the result, if unsuccessful, is, as in this case, inartistic. 

The last chapter, “ Reflections,” is by far the most striking in 
the book. Would that Dr. Parker had given us more of such 
manly and forceful plain-speaking! The fact—he insists that it is 
a fact—that to be a Dissenter necessarily entails loss of social 
position is, perhaps, unduly emphasised—as, for instance: ‘“ The 
best chances of life must always be on the side of the Established 
Church. It is so in. many a village. It is so in many political 
relations. It is so in business patronage and success.” These 
last two statements are certainly open to question. 

Taken as a whole, “ Paterson’s Parish” is distinctly valuable 
as being a picture of average Nonconformist provincial life drawn 
by one who can claim that he has had exceptional opportunities of 
studying his subject. 


AN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT IN FRANCE 


“LEducation Nouvelle.” By Edmond Demolins. Paris: Firmin- 
Didot. 3 fr. 50c. 


M. DEMOLINS is about to try an experiment to which we most 
heartily wish success. It appears that there is a widespread dis- 
satisfaction in France with the results of the French system of edu- 
cation : it is too much centralised, too one-sided, aims at cramming 
the brain without training the intelligence, reduces all to a dead- 
level, neglects the moral and physical side of our. nature, 
M. Demolins has been struck with the effect of English education 
in training character, and particularly with two schools called 
Bedales and Abbotsholme ; and he has conceived the idea of 
starting a French school on the same lines. The book before us 
sets forth his plan in detail, and gives an account of the English 
schools just mentioned. These schools claim to save, by a new 
method, fully half the time usually spent in learning Latin and 
Greek, and include in their curriculum not only the usual school 
subjects (together with a good many sciences), but also such 
things as gardening, building, wood-cutting, haymaking, farming 
and dairy-farming, carpentry, carving, and modelling. 

A good portion of this book has little interest for us in England, 
except in so far as it shows the dissatisfaction of the French in a 
system which injudicious persons have urged us to adopt. But 
the methods of teaching recommended well deserve the attention 
of all interested in education. The author is not a deep thinker, 
it is true, and he falls into some of the usual fallacies. When he 
complains of the short period allowed in a school curriculum for 
French, he forgets that boys are learning French all the time they 
are learning Latin and Greek. It is well known that boys on a 
Modern Side in an English school, asa rule, know far less English 
than Classical boys, and can neither write nor speak correctly, 
even though they may give more time to English proper. The 
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author also believes that Greek and Latin can be learnt by reading, 
without learning paradigms of grammar by heart. In this we are 
confident he is wrong, having tried the system in our own person 
with more than one language. But it is quite possible that the 
method he recommends for beginners is right. This is to furnish 
them with translations in the earlier stages, and not make them 
learn declensions and conjugations at first; these are to be hung 
on the wall in their sight for reference. By this means progress 
is more interesting and rapid; pupils are able to read whole 
books at a time instead of scraps and snippets. The author 
also advocates, though less boldly, the use of conversation ; 
and here we are confident he is right. We recommend this 
portion of the book to the attention of headmasters, though in 
the present lamentable dearth of able headmasters we doubt 
whether one will have the courage to try it. 

We wish M. Demolins had studied the English public school 


‘proper. Those schools he describes seem to us to be admirably 


well adapted for small classes of boys, and for those who look 

forward to life in the colonies ; the average boy would probably 

be very happy there, and would learn a great deal, though we 

doubt if the system will produce scholars or men of letters such as 

the public schools occasionally do produce. But, after all, the 

main end of education is to produce brave and honourable men ; 

and this is achieved by almost all English schools. M. Demolins 

asked his son, who had been at Bedales, what struck him most : 
about that school? He replied “ No one tells lies.” “ Why not?” 

asked his father. “Oh,” said the boy, “it is not necessary ; we 

are not spied upon.” If M. Demolins succeeds in creating this 

spirit in his new Ecole des Roches, he will deserve well of his 
country. We hope that each of his pupils will turn out v2 don 

type de petit Bob. 


QUIET PASTURES 


“Shropshire.” By Augustus J. C. Hare. London: George Allen. 
75. 6a. 


Mr. HARE has found a task well fitted to his mind, and to 
that discursive easy style which has conquered so many readers. 
The greater part of Shropshire is a haunt of ancient peace ; un- 
vexed by the stir and fret of modern life the Salopians pursue the 
best and oldest of human avocations, and there are many charm- 
ing spots in their county still undiscovered by the noisy tripper. 
To those who love quiet pastures and a deep bucolic calm, Mr. 
Hare’s book will tell of secluded and remote villages, where each 
season of the year has its appropriate ceremonial, where “ Heaving 
Monday and Tuesday” are observed, where funeral garlands hang 
in the parish church, and funeral sponge-cakes are eaten. If a 
man avoid the coal fields of the county, he will find in Shropshire 
very pleasant ground for a walking tour. The hills of Wales come 
over the border, and the old fighting days are witnessed by British, 
Roman, and Saxon camps ; there are remains of monasteries and 
castles, and many fine old manor-houses and churches which are 
worth seeing. Of these things few men could give a pleasanter 
account than Mr. Hare, and his book will send many visitors to 
Ludlow, and Shrewsbury, and Boscobel. He tells some amusing 
stories, among them this: “The clergy in some of these small 
hill parishes are still unlike the usual standard. An old woman 
in one of them lately asked her clergyman what he did for his 
rheumatism. ‘Well, I swear like hell, he typically said.” The 
book is illustrated by Mr. Hare’s own drawings, and contains a 
good map. 


A TALE OF SALMON AND SEA-TROUT 


“ Salmon and Sea-Trout” (The Angler’s Library IV.). By Sir 
Herbert Maxwell. London: Lawrence & Bullen. 


SINCE the days of Dame Juliana Berners and Izaak Walton, books 
on fish and fishing have abounded, but in this volume sea-trout are 
dismissed in one brief chapter. Where, oh ! where, is that spot on 
the West coast of Scotland at which fifty to a hundred sea-trout can 
be taken by one rod in July or August, “ when the water is in good 
order”? That is the saving clause. The reviewer has a vivid 
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recollection of the dire results of a notice in the Scottish papers, 
giving the number of fish caught daily ina Mull loch. Theaverage 
was but fifteen to thirty—how seldom we got thirty—for two rods, 
but it sufficed to bring anglers from far and near, by the first boat. 
Telegrams asking for rooms lay on the table, and the inn over- 
flowed, to the wild indignation of the first comers. The innkeeper 
vainly tried to find out when we meant to leave, but righteous wrath 
at his taking more rods than he had fishing for, produced only the 
stolid answer, “ It depends on the sport.” What the result would 
be of the location of a spot where fifty to a hundred sea-trout may 
be caught by one rod daily, one shudders to think. 

There is scarcely anything connected with fish and angling 
which is not debatable, from the habits of salmon to the making of 
flies; and at least one fisherman looks forward to taking Sir 
Herbert’s book with him (let us be frank—it should be er) on the 
next fishing expedition, not for the sake of the advice therein, but 
for the pleasure of hearing the remarks of the ghillies when the 
author's facts and theories are quoted to them. Who ever heard 
a ghillie agree with what one said ? 

Sir Herbert tells a good story of a “dour” ghillie. He was 
fishing with a Butcher, much against the ghillie’s advice, and when 
Sir Herbert landed five salmon with the despised fly, he turned 
triumphantly to the ghillie, whose only response was : 

“If you’d been fishing with the Wilkinson you might ha’ had 
ten.” 

The manual—for it is little more—is eminently practical, and 
one of the most interesting chapters is that on the natural history 
of the salmon, a point on which anglers rarely agree ; so many 
adopt theories first, and, with judicious selection, get facts to fit 
the theories. In such a book it was, we suppose, a necessity to 
devote a chapter to fly dressing, though the author is right in 
saying that it is almost impossible to learn the art from written 
directions. And in smoky London, with November fogs around 
us, this chapter brings back memories of the little Highland inn, 
where one learnt to dress flies. Sunday morning was devoted to 
it, and the opinion of ghillies on the unregenerate habits of anglers, 
is best unrecorded. The first fly was a strangely misshapen insect ; 
but it caught a sea-trout next day at the first cast. Decidedly, 
fish rise at flies out of idle curiosity, or, as Sir Herbert says, solely 
from a wish to destroy, not to eat, a strange and unknown creature. 

Sir Herbert made some interesting experiments with the 
highly educated trout of a Herefordshire river to test their colour- 
blindness, by offering them scarlet and blue Mayflies, and they 
took them readily. The writer was fishing with a friend on a 
West-coast loch in Scotland this autumn on a hot, bright day, 
who, having tried all the recognised flies—Priest, Palmer, Butcher 
—put on a fly, the like of which was never seen alive in the 
insect world of the island. Gaudy hardly describes it. How it 
was dressed is forgotten ; but scarlet, yellow, and silver was its 
colouring, and, with a grin of amusement, asked the owner what 
he called it. He said cheerfully that he didn’t know ; it was a 
fancy fly which he had never dared to use. The ghillie looked on 
in silent disgust ; but disgust changed to amazement, when there 
came a quick tug of the line, a rush, and in a few minutes a clean- 
run fish of two pounds, lay in the boat. That fly did good work 
on other days. Its success was, as it then seemed, due solely to 
the curiosity of trout; but Sir Herbert Maxwell’s theory about 
colour-blindness opens a fresh field for experiments. 


POET AND PAINTER 


“London Types.” By William Nicholson. With Quatorzains by 
W. E. Henley. London: Heinemann. 5s. 


WE should very much like to have Sir E. J. Poynter's opinion on 
Mr. Nicholson’s new picture-book. From his first Presidential 
address to the students of the Royal Academy of Arts we quote the 
following passage, deeming it not unforeign to the matter in hand : 
“‘ Velasquez as a painter stands with Titian and Rembrandt as 
one among the three who have gained the highest rank since the 
revival of painting. . . . But, in spite of his great powers, he has 
his limitations in a remarkable degree ; and I never feel quite sure 
that his limitations are not almost as answerable for the exclusive 
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admiration which a certain clique of artists—not without great 
talents and influence—bestow upon him, as his unsurpassable 
excellence in certain qualities.” Sir Edward then proceeds to out- 
line the genius of Rembrandt and Titian. “Velasquez,” he con- 
tinues, “has neither the sense of beauty of the one, nor the poetic 
grandeur of the other.” Now, whether Velasquez has or has 
not these limitations is immaterial to the matter in hand, 
but Mr. Nicholson, in his “London Types,” most certainly 
does raise some such barrier to a complete appreciation. And 
what is worse, we have some growing suspicion that he has in- 
fected Mr. Henley with the same disregard. We are comparing 
our author and artist with the great models. Fourteen lines of 
verse make no spacious area wherein to grave an immortal soul, 
Nor do fourteen lines cut on the wood give more opportunity. 
Both artist and author have done a deal with their respective 
media ; but Mr. Nicholson’s portrait of the Queen was more fluent 
than anything here, and Mr. Henley has thrown more fire into 
other verses. “The Newsboy” is the best of the prints, the 
most nervous and complete. Fine lines and couplets are fre- 
quent in Mr. Henley’s verses—ce.g. the fat drum-major of the London 
Scottish is 
“a man of mould, 

Shaking the meek earth with tremendous tread 

And pacing still, a triumph to behold, 

Of his own spine at least two yards ahead !” 


And here is a Lifeguardsman :— 


“ A triumph, waxing statelier year by year, 
Of British blood and bone and beef and beer.” 


BRIC-A-BRAC 
“ Pages from a Private Diary.” London: Smith Elder. 6s. 


THERE is no question here, we imagine, of a real diary, but merely 
of the most convenient literary form for firing off odter dicta. The 
success of otter dicta lies not so much in their truth as in the 
personality of the sayer of them. Much is pardoned to a man who 
makes us like him. To force the critical faculty into silence by wit, 
humour, or common sense must always be the aim of the diarist, 
quasi-diarist, or letter-writer. Tried by this test the author of 
these selected pages passes fairly well. The literary topics are 
distinctly the best treated. It is a most pleasant thing for a lover 
of books to know the passages that have struck a fellow-lover. 
Appreciation of books is so much a matter of mood that one will 
read a passage many times with only current attention until some 
chance state of mind gives it special significance and makes it 
memorable. Wherever our diarist takes occasion to bring in 
literary allusion to aid the facts of life we go a long way towards 
liking him. Sometimes he thrusts very disputable opinions at us, 
however, 2 propos de bottes. A notable case is Burns, dragged in 
neck and crop on the responsibility of an imaginary Scottish 
governess whose pronunciation of his name sounds like “ Buns.” 
We politely refuse to credit it ; the Scots 7 does not die in that 
tame fashion, even in a governess. There are some good stories 
scattered about, but we do not like the intermittent personages of 
the diary—Tom, Eugenia, and Sophia. There is a “sister 
Charlotte” who is associated on p. 297 with a piece of most 
unladylike behaviour. To her new butler, who has not offered her 
cheese, she says: ‘** John, where is the cheese?’ ‘I thought you 
did not take cheese, ma’am.’ ‘Bring it.’ And when he brought 
it I said, ‘ No, thank you.’” This is “sister Charlotte’s” way of 
teaching servants not to take liberties. Heaven keep our path in 
life wide of ¢haz¢ kind of female ! 

H. Crosland. 


“Literary Parables.” By T. W. London : 


Unicorn Press. 25. 6d. 


Mr. Crosland was, we believe, introduced to the reading world 
by our always alert contemporary, the Academy. Most of 
these “ parables” were first published in that periodical, and 
aroused at the time a good deal of interest. We are especially 
glad that they have been collected together in the shapely booklet 
before us. 
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Mr. Crosland’s method is thiswise :— 


“ CURIOUS 
“In the spring he gave them poesy. And they said, ‘ This 
man has indubitable gifts. He rhymes well, thinks delicately, 
and knows his way to the profound emotions. And yet, and yet, 
and yet—he is not of the company !’ 
“So that next autumn he hazarded a volume of prose. And 
they said, ‘ Now here we have a true poet !’” 


There are fifty-four examples in Mr. Crosland’s book, and all 
are distinguished by a ready wit, an economy of technique and 
feeling for the inevitable word. Our author is a stylist, and at the 
same time a worker, in an unhackneyed and delightful medium. 
Should he at any time turn his attention to a more common phase 
of life than the “literary,” we venture to predict an extensive 
circulation for the venture. Humourists are scarce to-day. 


“Among My Books.” Literary Papers by Various Writers. 
London : Elliot Stock. 5s. 


These twenty-one articles contributed to our contemporary 
Literature, and brought together in a book under the auspices of 
Mr. Traill, the editor, pretend to no congruity of subject or treat- 
ment. That perhaps is their recommendation ; in which case we 
can imagine they wiil serve admirably for twenty-one morning 
journeys by train. They are easy of digestion, no one of them 
requires two bites, and, divided into the price of the book, they 
represent a monetary value of as near as possible twopence each. 
In our opinion the one that offers most for the money is Mr. D. H. 
Madden’s “Bacon Enthroned”; it would be cheap at double. 
Also, Mr. Leslie Stephen’s contributions, “ Perishable Books” and 
“An Old Puzzle,” are good at the price. The other writers are all 
well-known, but supply nothing specially notable. Mr. Augustine 
Birrell has two papers made up of his well-known fat, happy 
sentences, that buzz about one like bees, full of honey—and a sting. 
There is Mr. Andrew Lang genially showing-up somebody as 
usual, and Mr. Edmund Gosse, also as usual. On the whole 
(to be frank), as fresh fruit these things had some smack about 
them, but pickled in the same jar they are not very appetising. 


RECENT NOVELS 


“The Castle Inn.” By Stanley J. Weyman. London: Smith, 


Elder. 6s. 


Mr. STANLEY WEYMAN’S latest tale reads as if it were either the 
elaboration of a play or written with the view of being made into 
a play. There is the old skill of putting a character clearly before 
us, and the same naturalness of action in the conduct of the story ; 
but there is a lack of distinction in the persons that carry it on 
which is not,compensated by the doubtless strict historical accu- 
racy of their deeds and surroundings. Add to that an abruptness 
and insufficiency of motive in many cases, and the fact that the 
characters are one and all merely rewritten copies of well-worn 
types, and what is left? A well-told tale ; and that goes for much. 
On the stage the defects we have hinted at can be made good by 
adjuncts that the novelist does not command ; but nevertheless a 
romance is a romance, and a play a play. This present story in its 
beginning stretches probability to the breaking point, and in its 
ending satisfies only the melodramatic necessities of an audience 
that desires to sup without even a theatrical tear. 


“The Hypocrite.” London: Greening. 2s. 6d. 


In the first place the writing in this book deserves recognition. 
We do not like the story, for reasons which we shall give presently ; 
but easy, direct, and sufficient expression of ideas should not pass 
unmarked ; particularly when besides these qualities we find about 
the book that atmosphere of the larger idea outside of it which 
only the artist succeeds in evoking. But when we come to con- 
sider that idea and the book itself, we declare them to be among 
the most repulsive we have ever encountered. And this not so 
much because of the nature of the incidents of the so-called 
“ Hypocrite’s ” short career, squalid, sordid, unclean, malignant as 
these are, but because the author in setting them forth has*falsified 
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the acting conditions of mind and conscience, and has only painted 
an impossible and unnecessary monster. The “ Hypocrite” pre- 
sented is a young man who by natural endowments and acquired 
graces succeeds in imposing himself upon some healthy-hearted 
companions at Oxford, besides priests and other worthy people, as 
being honest as well as able, while all the time to other boon com- 
panions he is known to be merely a fraud. Struck off the college 
books by his father on the score of expense and laziness, he passes 
on his own account to London and takes to journalism. There 
ensues a short career of despicable indulgence and dishonour, 
ending in suicide. But this young man, by a most deadly in- 
spiration of the author, is represented as a person of subtle 
emotions and intelligences, all of which are made to play pander 
to a deliberate and perfectly controlled system of self-indulgence. 
There is never any moral struggle, but there is always the clearest 
perception of the nature of his vile deeds, and the evil course 
which he pursues with cynical avidity. 

Now this is not hypocrisy, nor is it a hypocrite who is painted. 
In all hypocrisy there is an element of shame that passes by-and- 
bye into self-deception. To represent the faculties of moral per- 
ception as acting in full force along with blatant cynical choice of 
evil, is, we take leave to protest, a most fatal untruth. Had the 
tale been wrought on some Jekyll and Hyde basis it might have 
been in a sense entertaining ; but conveyed in the terms of real 
life, with the author’s persuasion of reality behind it, it is nothing 
other than revolting. Were the picture not presented with such 
competence of art, so much space as we have taken up need not 
have been given to it; but we do not like to see mere moral 
monsters, the result not of observation of life but of a repellent 
form of literary art, paraded as realities. 


“ Hagar of Homerton.” By Mrs. Henry E. Dudeney. London : 
Pearson. 6s. 


Mrs. Swithybark is a rich widow of uncertain age, of tempered 
vivacity, and very poor looks ; and she wants something to give a 
fillip to existence. The most obvious way of securing that does 
not occur to her till the end of the book, which is entirely concerned 
with an expedient that failed. She sees ina Sunday paper the 
portrait of a beautiful girl, a dressmaker, who is awaiting trial for 
pilfering from her employer. This is the fillip for Mrs. Swithy- 
bark. She rescues the girl—by buying off the chief witness, of 
course—and takes her to live with her. She calls it adopting 
Hagar ; but that is hardly accurate. To some extent Hagar adopts 
her ; for she whirls Mrs, Swithybark off to a giddy promenade 
concert. The consequences of that escapade are “various and 
human.” A realistic chance encounter leads on to a strenuous 
melodramatic solution of fearful entanglements. Apart from these, 
Mrs. Swithybark soon finds that Hagar is difficult. The profégdée 
holds stoutly by her class and kind, and thinks their ways as good 
as any others. Her own relations had treated her as a child of 
sin, but “blood is thicker than water” is her last word on all that. 
Of these relations you see a good deal; they are other-worldly, 
canting materialists. What strikes you chiefly about this book is. 
that so much ability—and even “ humour,” of a sort—should have 
gone to produce a work so unrelieved by sunshine, with so few 
moments of expansion. The whole thingisoverdone. The result 
is the spoiling of a story in which there is really a great deal of 
good material to spoil. 


“Belinda and Some Others.” By Ethel Maude. Arrowsmith. 
35. 6d. 


The “ Others” are the remaining members of the family of six. 
young persons whose vicissitudes and expedients are the subject 
of this story, and very stirring, very various, and very idiomatic: 
they are. They enjoyed their vicissitudes and gave their expe- 
dients the moral semblance of a voluntary excess. There are two 
brothers of the party, capital fellows in their own right, but serving 
here mainly as foil to the surprising femininity of their sisters, 
who are young ladies of great charm and abounding self-reliance. 
The names of these are Maria, “who writes the history,” so to 
say ; Belinda, who imbues it with the virtues of her pervading 
and tonic personality ; Olivia, who makes you smile, not from 
amusement, but from delighted appreciation and sheer joy ; and 
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Pamela, who saves the true balance of nature by supplying the 
only thing lacking—namely, a passage of human sorrow—to 
make the book beautiful as well as bright. But amongst 
the Others ought also to be reckoned, if only as outlying 
members of the family, “Jinks”—dearly beloved, though “ his 
appearance was unique even for a mongrel ”—and that Uncle from 
South Africa who unexpectedly chose to enter upon his rights as 
the owner of Riverside Court, and quite cheerfully sent them all 
adrift. Belinda marched through the gate with an injured air, and 
a puppy under each arm. She certainly looks (in the picture) the 
last person in the world to steal tea-spoons, and yet! The book 
abounds in a wit that is the expression of an habitual good-humour 
anda gaiety that is but the surface play of profounder human 
qualities. 


“The Others, by One of Them.” 
35. 6d. 


It is told how in the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland a gentleman rose to make “A personal explanation, Mr. 
Moderator. I am Mr. John Macdonald ; but I am not the Mr. 
John Macdonald who is sitting opposite.” This and the book 
just noticed come from the same quarter, wear the same dress and 
bear, if not the same name, at any rate names very similar. But 
they are not the same Mr. John Macdonald. The sketches of 
family life which make up this one have served their writer’s turn 
in the columns of certain newspapers, and might have been 
allowed to retire on that merit. In book form they come up for 
judgment where injustice must needs be done them. They had 
their chance earlier, and deserved it, we suppose—though the 
social sense of afternoon journalism must be a little jaded, a little 
fatigued and indifferent, if it accepts the dusty-foot manners that 
are here to be found as likely pleasantries in fence and feeling. 
The book is by way of being smart, and we have seen many duller 
of its kind ; but it will be best enjoyed by the reader who is a little 
stupid. 


By R. Neish. Arrowsmith. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


SOME little time back a friend called on a popular novelist. 
During the visit a letter to the great man was delivered. He read 
it, and forthwith struck an attitude of poignant and indescribable 
tragedy. He buried his fingers in his hair, pressed his hands upon 
the crown of his head, and cried three several times in anguish : 
“OQ God! canthis be true?” The startled friend sympathetically 
sought the cause of the sorrow. For some minutes he sought in 
vain. At length the great man read the letter—from a provincial 
correspondent. He read it in this wise: “ You are not turning 
your no-bel (noble) talents to no-bel uses.” That was the burden 
of the message that stirred his soul’s intensity. Find the popular 
novelist. 


We are apparently too sentimental on this side of the Atlantic 
in our attitude towards the ancients and the bards medieval. So 
they think in America. Many of us own some measure of tender- 
ness towards Villon, for example, for the light he cast on the old 
romances of France amongst other things. But Transatlantic 
critics there be who have no patience whatever with this view. 
“That person,” says the New York Critic, contemptuously, “was 
a bad scholar, a bungling thief, and no very great poet.” There 
is no arguing with an opponent like that. He is one who, when 
his pistol misses fire, knocks you down in the good old Johnsonian 
way with the butt-end of it. And, mark you, the little Niagara of 
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scorn in “that person”! As yet even Mr. Shaw and the 
Baconians have never gone so far as to dub Shakespeare “ that 
person” ! 


Cardinal Gibbons, who is a great personality in America, has 
furnished an introduction to a new edition of Gerald Griffin’s novel, 
“The Collegians,” on which Boucicault founded “ The Colleen 
Bawn,” missing, of course, all its flavour and atmosphere. It is 
generally admitted by exacting critics that ‘‘ The Collegians” js 
the best Irish novel. Be that as it may, there is no doubt that 
Griffin is one of the most attractive personalities in the Irish literary 
record. His life is to a great degree a pathetic romance of litera- 
ture. In the earlier stages, at all events, he brought to letters a 
perfect passion suggestive of spiritual knight-errantry. 


Miss Marie Corelli, through the medium of the December 
Windsor, instructs the world as to the proper ingredients of a 
fairy story. We must take the matter with great earnestness and 
singleness of purpose ; we must not be flippant ; we must not be 
sarcastic ; we must be reverential, though Smith’s and Mudie’s 
should fall. Miss Corelli does not suggest any new subject ; but 
surely there is one to our hand—the literary life of Miss Corelli 
herself. ‘All my life has grown a song,” the poet sings. “All 
my life has grown a fairy-tale,” Miss Corelli might say if she were 
not so modest. The princes and empresses who have delightedly 
followed her on her many excursions into “the realms of the rose- 
pink,” the ghouls and frowning demons in the shape of critics over 
whom she has so gracefully triumphed—why, the story almost 
tells itself. 


If you were town traveller for a publishing house you would 
soon get to know the subjects which invite, without fail, orders 
from the careful bookseller. Sport is one of these, and of sport 
that department in particular which we call hunting. A bookseller 
who does any business at all will always buy a good hunting book. 
He knows that if he does not sell it immediately, he will sell it 
eventually, which is a great thing to know in any business. It is 
these thoughts which suggest the observation that Mr. W.C. A. 
Blew has had a good idea in taking up the history of our notable 
hunts. He has finished a volume on the Quorn, and Mr. Nimmo 
is about to publish it. Subsequently there will come other volumes 
on the Badminton Hunt, the Cottesmore Hunt, and so on. 


The up-to-date writer on natural history is a very different 
person to Goldsmith, who sat down and studied it from previous 
books. Mr. Richard Kearton, with his camera and his gossipy, 
intimate style of writing, is the apotheosis of the modern naturalist. 
His new book, having the happy title “ Wild Nature at Home,’ 
will be ready within the next week or two ; Mr. Kearton and his 
brother—the latter being really the photographer—having had 
many wanderings, and taken not a few risks, in order to get their 
materials for this book. When you are promised a photograph of 
a lark feeding her young in the middle of a bare ten-acre field, you 
ask how on earth was it taken? Mr. Kearton’s book has actuality. 


Mr. Rider Haggard would probably agree in describing his 
new volume, which will appear on Monday, as a pamphlet in the 
form of a story. In his quiet home in the country, Mr. Haggard 
has been exercised by recent events in reference to vaccination, 
and “ Doctor Therne,” as the story is entitled, is the result. The 
author, we are told, feels keenly the need for compulsory vaccina- 
tion as adefence to the nation against small-pox, and in case anybody 
should seek to identify the chief actor in the story, careful explana- 
tion is made that Dr. Therne is simply a character study convenient 
to the dramatic purpose of thestory. Mr. Haggard does not want 
him to be taken in any way as a type of anti-vaccinationist medical 
men, who are, he believes, as conscientious in principle as they are 


select in number. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


ON NOVEMBER 29th 


WILL BE PUBLISHED 


Two Volumes, with Two Portraits, and a Facsimile of Handwriting, demy 8vo. 32s. 


BISMARCK: 


The 


Man and the Statesman. 


BEING THE REFLECTIONS AND REMINISCENCES OF 


OTTO, PRINCE VON BISMARCK, 
Written and Dictated by Himself after His Retirement from Office. 


Translated from the German under the supervision of 


A. J. BUTLER, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


NOTICE .—Z%e demand for this work is sure to be large, and intending purchasers are recommended to place their orders 
at once with a Bookseller to secure a copy of the First Edition. 





Just Published. With 2 Portraits of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of 
Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare's known Signatures. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
By SIDNEY LEE, 
Editor of “ The Dictionary of National Biography.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ By far the best and completest short Life of Shake- 
mene that we possess, and it must find a place in even the most modest Shakespearean 
ibrary.” 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES STEWART PARNELL 


(1846-1891). By R. Barry O'Brien, Author of “ Fifty Years of Concessions to 
Ireland” &c. With a Portrait, a View of Avondale, and a Facsimile Letter. 
2 vols. large post 8vo. 21s. 

*,.* With reference to an advertisement to the effect that, in consequence 
of legal proceedings on the part of Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., for an alleged 
libel contained in this work, the book could not be procured at some of the 
libraries, the publishets are now able to state that Mr. O'Connor has seen fit 
to abandon the proceedings which he had commenced. Mr. O'Connor has 
withdrawn the notices he had very generally given to the libraries, booksellers, 
and even to the binders of the book. ‘The work may now be obtained in the 
ordinary course. 


PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 


** The Cornhill Magazine.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SPECTATOR.— The place the Diary claims is on that inner shelf where lie the 
books which are to be dipped into. . . . ‘Style,’ ‘distinction,’ call it what you will, the 
touch is present here which lifts mere writing into literature.” 


IDLEHURST: a Journal Kept in the Country. By Joun 
Hatsuam. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


TIMES.—“ Nature and man in the Weald of Sussex are sketched with sympathy 
and a genial pen.” 


Reprinted from 


NEW EDITION OF J. A. SYMONDS’ ‘“ TRAVEL” SKETCHES. 
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crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN ITALY AND GREECE. 


By the late Joun ADDINGTON SyMmoNDs. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE RE- 


NAISSANCE, By Mrs. Litian F, Fretp. Crown 8vo. 6s. [On December 2. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF “THE RING AND THE BOOK,” 
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With 2 Portraits and 12 Full-page Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
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On September 30, With 16 Portraits. 13 Plans and a Facsimile Letter of the 
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FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG. 
By W. H, FITCHETT 


(“ VEDETTE ”). 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
EIGHTH EDITION. With 16 Portraits and 11 Plans, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Not since Macaulay ceased to write has English literature 
produced a writer capable of infusing uch life and vigour into historical scenes.” 


CHARLES LAMB AND THE LLOYDS. Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. With Portraits and a Facsimile Letter. Small post 8vo. 6s. 
TIMES.—‘‘ What gives the volume a real claim to attention is the story of the 
friendship between Charles Lamb and young Robert Lloyd...... These letters of Lamb 
are the gems of Mr. Lucas’s volume, but all the rest has considerable interest.” 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘“‘CACHALOT”: Round the 
World after Sperm Whales. By Frank T. BuLLEN, First Mate. With 8 Illustra- 
| seeds pg aa post 8vo. 8s. 6d. With a Letter to the Author from 

THE SEPOY MUTINY AS SEEN BY A SUBALTERN 


FROM DELHI TO LUCKNOW. By Colonel Epwarp Visart. With a Por- 
trait, a Plan, and 10 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
By H. C. 


RHODESIA AND ITS GOVERNMENT. 
Txomson, Author of ‘‘ The Chitral Campaign,” and of ‘‘ The Outgoing Turk.” 
With 8 Illustrations and a Map. Large crown 8vo. 1os. 6d. 


AURORA LEIGH. By EtizaserH Barrett Browninc, 
New and Cheaper Edition. With an Introduction by ALGERNON CHARLES 
SwiINBURNE, and a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THECLA'S VOW. By the late ANronio GaLLeNcA, Author 


of ‘ Castellamonté” &c. 


KATRINA: a Tale of the Karoo. 
Author of ‘ Jan, an Afrikander.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SPECTATOR.—‘‘A tale which fully maintains the impression created by her 
earlier novel.” 


THE CASTLE INN. By Srantey J. WeyMman, Author of 
“A Gentleman of France,” ‘‘Shrewsbury,” &c. Second Edition. With a 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SPECTATOR.—“ A happy combination of the qualities of his earlier and later 
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If the China crisis keeps on—and it seems to have better stay- 
ing power than any other crisis—we shall soon have Far Eastern 
books enough. There will be an immediate addition to what may 
be called the China library in a volume by Mr. Alexis Krausse, 
who has been a careful student of the Far East. Suppose a man 
asks himself the question, “ What is this China about which we 
are all so much concerned?” Mr. Krausse has written just such 
a volume as would give the answer. He deals with the history of 
the people and the story of their country. He treats of the hands 
which England, Russia, France, Germany, and Japan are playing 
in that part of the world. He gives special attention to the 
so-called British sphere of influence, and generally he tells every- 
thing about China, ancient and modern, that is worth knowing. 
Moreover, there are pictures and maps. 


Having taken to the output of books—one would hardly call 
him a publisher, but rather a creator—Mr. Harry Quilter is to 
begin most handsomely. Could Robert Browning revisit the 
glimpses of the moon he would like to inspect his “ Pied Piper of 
Hamelin” as Mr. Quilter will give it to the public. There will be 
a fine poem finely framed, and, mind you, it will not be merely 
printed. The volume is produced in the good old style of our 
ancestors ; that is to say, every page of it is written by the hand 
and then engraved in facsimile. With the exception of a coloured 
version by Miss Kate Greenaway, designed especially for children, 
there has never been an illustrated edition of the “ Pied Piper.” 
There will probably never be such another as the coming one. One is 
glad to hear that the Piper himself is not to be represented as any 
sort of bogey, but as a decent fellow enough—such as he no doubt 
was. 


Prominent among the books of the week is the second volume 
of the new edition of Lord Byron’s works (pp. 492, 6s.) which Mr. 
Rowland Prothero is editing for Mr. John Murray. We are again 
presented with an instalment of the “Letters and Journals” ; in fact, 
this “ autobiographical record” of the poet’s life is carried from 
August 1811 to April 1814. “At the beginning of this period,” 
says Mr. Prothero, “ Byron had suddenly become the idol of 
Society ; towards its close his personal popularity almost as rapidly 
declined before a storm of political vituperation.” Another new 
edition is an excellently produced “ Robinson Crusoe,” well illustrated 
by Mr. C. E. Brock. Messrs. Service & Paton are responsible 
for this (pp. 446, 2s. 6d¢.). Messrs. Bemrose & Co. have sent us 
a new edition of “ Bride Picotée,” a charming gift book, excellently 
illustrated (pp. 2 10, 2s. 6d.). 


A WOMAN’S WEEK 


To walk down Regent or Bond Street on a dull November morn- 
ing is most unwise. The weather, if one happens to be the unfor- 
tunate possessor of a flexible temperament 

The Shopwalker acciele affects one. The lovely = ta with 

their glittering windows full of new beauties and delights, seem to 
be at variance with one’s somewhat sombre attitude of mind to-day, 
when the sky looks leaden and lowering banks of cloud weigh down 
one’s spirit. One stops at a shop-window and looks in a trifle 
listlessly. One speculates on the mood of the elegant shopwalker 
as he arranged the wares in the window at an earlier hour of the 
day. How insidious are his methods! What a knowledge of the 
habitual flameuse’s character is argued by the irresistible arrange- 
ment of that point d’Alencon handkerchief, resting with its butterfly 
points on a dark background! What an intimate acquaintance 
with woman’s weaker nature is revealed in the very twist of that 
lace scarf! Many a one who, stopping innocently to gaze for a 
moment at the lovely display, feels the influence of the tempter and 
hurries on with a half-muttered “ Retro me, Satanas” on her 
lips. Ah! truly the man knew his world. Perhaps he was a 
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subtle genius thrown away! Quien sabe? Further on isa 
window gay with beautiful things of all kinds. One enters on a 
voyage of discovery, and a sight of the counter makes the brain 
whirl. Pocket-books with rich mounts which bring to mind many 
a pleasant thought. How cosily might a big cheque rest between 
those smooth satin-lined covers, and what a perfect receptacle for 
letters! Not many ; just a few, and those more than commonly 
precious. 
But pleasure in the sight of all these lovely things is bound to 
be of a mixed nature. The clasp ona little buff purse is a fox’s 
head in brilliants. For the first time one 
‘“‘In Varying realises that this damp, soft morning would be 
Mood” perfect for fox-hunting. The shop disappears, 
the tray of elegant trifles fades into thin air, 
and one is skimming along the edge of a ploughed field at a 
break-neck pace to the goal of one’s desire, a certain well-known 
hollow still some way ahead, and whence proceeds a familiar 
yelping and yapping which makes the heart beat excitedly. 
With hands well down and head bent, the better to meet the soft 
moist air which blows in one’s face, and seems like a veritable 
hurricane, we skim on like lightning——“ Now this, Madam, we 
are selling a lot of,” breaks in the polite voice of the attendant, 


.and, with a little sigh of impatience at the interruption, I take a 


large paper-knife from his hands. It is beautiful, truly, with its 
pale ivory surface inlaid in gold, with the motto “Cut and come 
again.” But to-day one’s mood is too susceptible to look at any- 
thing without feeling influenced by it in some special manner. It 
is, of course, unreasonable to expect this charmingly attentive 
shopman to divine my thoughts—to know that this knife—dernier 
cri in paper-knives—only recalls to mind an unfulfilled duty in the 
shape of a pile of books on my desk at home, innocent as yet of 
even the casual glance of the reviewer. 

To escape the pangs of a tender conscience I implored the man 
to show me something quite new. In reply I was inundated with 
picture frames, scent-bottles, match-boxes 
purses, and a thousand nick-nacks of every 
description. ‘“ But,” I objected, “these we have 
always had!” “ Madam,” he quoted unconsciously, “ there never 
is anything new. Wemake these things every year, but ”—“ With 
a difference,” I finished, picking up a black velvet photograph frame 
with an embroidered design in seed pearls. “Yes, madam. It 
might interest you to know that this year we are supplying a large 
number of hearts of gold.” This important statement he made 
in the calmest manner. “In some cases,” he continued, “ they 
are studded with gems and very heavy. You will observe that 
they are not so large as formerly, though even the smaller size 
are greatly in demand. These purses, too, are quite novel,” and 
he handed me one made of real cork, with dainty gun-metal clasps 
and corners. 

“ Quite novel,” I echoed. 

“Yes, madam, and they have the special advantage of being 
very light.” 

“Like the generality of purses,” I murmured ; and the man 
looked at me keenly as I rose. Somehow this very civil attendant 
had only succeeded in adding a note of irony to my sadness—with 
his light purses and heavy hearts. 

A visit to the “Irish House” fires one with the determination 
to spend the remainder of one’s life in hem-stitching, felling, and 

drawn thread-work in the inimitable manner 

Shop Windows of the natives of the “distressful country.” 
But the sight of a window filled with glaring 

wax ladies, whose long-lashed, glassy eyes glared straight out of 
the window, interrupted my peaceful resolutions of the previous 
moment. The season of the “dal masgué” has arrived. What 
could be more delightful than to shake off one’s own personality 
and become a subtle and pale Pierrette, a flaunting columbine, or, 
even in the hackneyed guise of a shepherdess, take a trip to 
Arcady for a few short hours? Even that silver domino there 
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would serve to disguise one; but, alas! the hands of a distant 
clock pointed to the hour of noon, and the possession of a domino 
lost something of its importance. Perhaps some other window 
might contain something to divert one more immediately. Here, 
now, was a boot shop with nothing but the newest and prettiest 
of slippers resting on a red cloth dais, erected but to be trod by 
their empty daintiness. Their various colours and shape suggested 
adozen moods. Who could be anything but demure in that grey 
suede pair with the low heels, or dignified in the black pair of the 
long narrow shape termed “Court”? A white pair worked in 
pearls reminds one of one’s first ball, and we threaten to grow 
retrospective and sentimental till the sight of a roguish “ Crom- 
wellian” in vivid scarlet, by force of contrast, brings a little smile 
to our lips for the first time to-day. 
The smile widens to a laugh as we arrive in front of a shop 
which has well e# évidence a machine of wire and _ horsehair 
: termed somewhat reticently “The Paris Im- 
I Smile prover.” I pass on, and suddenly a vision of 
the Second Empire rises before me. The lIcng clinging skirts of 
every woman I meet are changed into huge hooped ones, over 
which falls a fearsome circular vofonde. The illusion is further 
heightened in the case of a fair lady who approaches me wearing 
a pair of long pendant earrings, which in the days of the crinoline 
were called aguarium, and in some cases were connected bya 
curb-chain under the chin. How ridiculous this sounds! Which 
of the philosophers was it that said that “the degree of a nation’s 
degradation may be exactly measured by the point of effrontery to 
which a woman of that nation may venture without rousing com- 
ment”? Whoever he was, he wrote that in an ill humour, and 
therefore it is of little value. For my part, I feel that to wear 
drop-earrings and a crinoline to-day would be delightful, and a 
pair of red Hessian boots, I am sure, would have the effect of raising 
my spirits considerably. The morning is gone already ; how 
could I waste so much time? I realise that I have seen every- 
thing and purchased nothing ; but then the only motto to adopt in 
November weather is V7vez joyeux, and at least my idle wanderings 
have been rewarded by a sudden access of good spirits. 
JOCELYNNE JOYE. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


History and Biography 


“THE Companions of Pickle,” by Andrew Lang, a sequel to 
“Pickle the Spy.” The author has not “ raked dunghills in search 
of cudgels” wherewith to maltreat Highlanders ; on the contrary, 
he seems to present us with an entertainment impartially provided. 
There are interesting portraits. (Longmans. Pp. 308. 16s.) 

“ Mr. Froude and Carlyle” (why mister Froude and not Carlyle ?), 
by David Wi!son, a gentleman who has evidently set out to show 
that Froude’s picture of the Sage is mistaken, narrow, and donnish. 
(Heinemann. Pp. 360.) 

“A Life of William Shakespeare,” by Szdey Lee, with portraits 
and facsimiles. ‘I have sought to provide students of Shakespeare 
with a full record of the duly attested facts and dates of their 
master’s career. I have avoided merely wsthetic criticism.’; 

Smith, Elder. Pp. 479. 7s. 6d.) 

“The History of the Popes,” from the close of the Middle 

Ages, drawn from the secret archives of the Vatican and other 
[Continued on page 540. 


LITERARY PARABLES. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND. 
16mo. 2s, 6d. net. 


“Has the effect of sips of clear water after the many rancid pools and bubbling 
shallows of ‘seasonal’ book-work.... +. Too little of such work is done in England.” 
Sun, 





_ “Mr. Crosland can turn a phrase with the best ; moreover, his phrases are the 
Phrases of a humorist, sardonic, clear-headed, and very clear-sighted.”"—Academy. 
““A wealth of meaning and occasionally a dash of poetic fire and feeling...... The 
reader has something he can linger over.” —Leeds Mercu: ry. 
“A witty book and wicked, withal.”—Svar. 


UNICORN PRESS: 7 Cecil Court, W.C. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


THE LAST DAYS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY: 


New Details from Unpublished Documents. By Dr. Guivo Biaci. Illustrated, 
Cloth gilt, ¢s. 


A STORY OF YORKSHIRE LIFE. 


LOVE IS NOT SO LIGHT. By Constance Correri1t, 


Author of ‘An Impossible Person.” Green cloth, gilt tops, 6s. 


EDITED BY ‘ MADGE.” 


CENTURY INVALID COOK-BOOK, for the Use of Nurses 


in Training Schools, Private Practice, and Others who Tend the Sick. Edited 
by Mr. HUMPHREY ( Madge” of Truth). Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BY JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 
THE AMBASSADOR. A _ Comedy. 


BERNARD PartripcE, Green cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


A QUAKER MAID: a North-Country Tale. 


B. Firtu. Cloth, 6s. 


Frontispiece by 
By Mrs. J. F. 


A ROMANCE OF THE YORKSHIRE MOORS. 


RICROFT OF WITHENS. By Hattiwett Svrciirre, 


Author of ‘‘ A Man of the Moors.” Cloth, 6s. [Next week. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSANNAH.” 
MOONLIGHT: a Novel. By Mary E. Mann, Author of 


“* The Cedar Star” &c. Unwin Green Cloth Library, 6s. (Next week. 


With 160 Illustrations. 
Cloth, 16s. 


CUBA AND PORTO RICO. ByR. T. Hitt. 
[Next week. 


A reliable work setting forth in readable and entertaining style the physical and 
political geography, the geology, commerce, and possibilities of the West Indian Islands, 
concerning which little accurate information is now available, together with interesting 
descriptions of the products, governments, and people. 


A CONTEMPORARY OF GARIBALDI. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A VETERAN. By General 
Enrico Detia Rocca. Translated by Mrs. JANET Ross. Cloth, 21s. 


Contains much personal matter about Louis Napoleon, Cavour, Garibaldi, and the 
Savoy Princes. [Wert week. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C 


GREENING & CO.’S LIST. 


JUST OUT. Atall Booksellers and Libraries. 


THE HYPOCRITE. A Modern Realistic Novel 


of Oxford and London Life. Crown 8vo. art cloth, 2s. 6d. Cover designed by 
Scotson CLARK. 
‘* A brilliant book.... 








.. The work of a young, powerful, and subtle brain.” 
Morning Leader. 
*.* The Publishers ask the public to accept none of the statements as to the 
authorship of this book, which have appeared in the press during the last few days, 
as they are premature and unauthorised. 


THE POTTLE PAPERS. A really funny book. 


By Sauv SmirF. Illustrated by L. Raven Hill. Second Edition now ready. 
Crown 8vo. art cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 

‘* Humour that is genuine and spontaneous.” —Pad/ Mall Gazette. 

“© Recalls Max Adeler at his best.” — Scotsman. 


A SOCIAL UPHEAVAL. A Satirical and Un- 


conventional Novel. By Istpore G. Ascuer. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 
‘‘ The plot is bold even to audacity ; its development is always interesting, picturesque, 
and, towards the close, deeply pathetic ; and the purpose and method of the writer are 
alike admirable.”—Scotsman. 


THE GRAND PANJANDRUM. Fantastic 


Fairy Tales for Children. By S. J. Aparr Fitz-Gerap. Illustrated by Gustave 
Darré. Square 8vo. art cloth gilt, 2s. ¢ 
‘* Will make the eyes of readers open wide with wonder and delight."—Scotsman. 


SEVEN NIGHTS WITH SATAN. A Novel. 


By J. L. Owen. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


DONA RUFINA. A Nineteenth Century 


Romance. By HEBER Daniets. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE GATES OF TEMPTATION. A Natural 


Novel. By Mrs. Atbert S, BRApsHAw, Author of ‘‘ Wife or Slave,” “ False 
Gods,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LORD JIMMY. A Story of Music-Hall Life. 


By GeorGE Martyn. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
A Volume of 


DAN LENO, HYS BOOKE. 


Fun. Written by Himsetr. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 1s. 


A MODERN CHRISTMAS CAROL; or, the 


Amateur Fiend. A ‘ Dickensy” Story. By Sau. Smirr, aie of ‘“‘ The 
Pottle Papers.” 6d. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
London: GREENING & CO., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 
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original sources, being Vol. VI. of Dr. Ludwig Pastor's monu- 
mental work, edited by Frederick Ignatius Antrobus, of the 
Oratory. (Kegan Paul. Pp. 670. 12s. net.) 

“Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire,” 
by Samuel Dill, M.A. “The main purpose of this work is to 
give some account of that worldly society which, in its ideals, tone, 
and external fortunes, had undergone but little change between the 
reign of Gratian and the dethronement of Romulus Augustulus.” 
(Macmillan. Pp. 382. 12s. net.) 

“Old English Parish Life, as told by the Parish Registers,” by 
T. F. Thiselton-Dyer. “Parson and People,” “Superstitions and 
Strange Beliefs,” “Parish Scandals and Punishments,” “ Strange 
Natural Phenomena,” are some of the chapter headings. (Elliot 
Stock. Pp. 257. 45. 6d.) 

“ Brasenose College,” by John Buchan, is another section of 
those Oxford College histories with which Mr. F. E. Robinson is 
furnishing us. Needless to say, Mr. Buchan has done more than 
write a mere guide-book. (Robinson. Pp. 202. 55.) 

“Robert Louis Stevenson’s Edinburgh Days,” by Z. Blantyre 
Simpson, is a further contribution to Stevenson literature by one 
who was evidently an intimate of the Stevenson family. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. Pp. 326. 6s.) 


Art 


“ Hokusai,” by C. 7. Holmes, is a skilful monograph that must 
interest every serious student of Japanese Art. There are frequent 
and pertinent reproductions. (The Unicorn Press. Pp. 48.) 

“Tllustrated Souvenir Catalogue of the Exhibition of Inter- 
national Art, Knightsbridge,” prepared by Carl Hentschel & Co., 
is a handsome souvenir of the most progressive picture show ever 
held in this country. The reproductions are excellent, and include 
such’ plates as Whistler's “Little Blue Bonnet” and Manet’s 
“ Execution of Maximilian.” (Heinemann.) 


Verse and Belles Lettres 


“The Song of the Golden Bough,” and other poems, by Cary/ 
Battersby. Accomplished, musical, and wrought with more than 
ordinary power, these verses should be read. (Constable. Pp. 108. 
3s. 6d. net.) 
“St. Kilda, the Arcadia of the Hebrides, and Psalms of Life,” 
by Walter J. Miller. This from a “Psalm of Life” (“Loving 
Voice”) :— 
That voice may strike no other ear, 
And nought peculiar be, 
While many a kind expression there 
Is fondly meant for me. 

(Elliot Stock. Pp. 94. 35. 6d.) 

“Gift of the Night and other Poems,” by David Lowe, with 
illustrations by Alec Webster. The dedication “To Bella D. 
Pearce,” and “To-day the limpid stream of your friendship flows 
high as ever, and here on its bright waters I drop these leaves by 
way of grateful token,” suggests Burns in Edinburgh. The illus- 
trations are Japanesque. (F. W. Wilson & Co. Pp, 106.) 

“Gleams from Goethe” contains a selection of aphorisms and 
sayings of the great German, collected and introduced to the 
reader by Henry Atiwell. The book is steeped in wisdom and 
tastefully produced. (George Allen. Pp. 189. \ 2s. net.) 

“The Way of Happiness ; or, The Art of Being Happy and 
Making Others So,” translated and adapted from the French by 
Catherine M. Welby, with a preface by W. H. Hutton, B.D., is a 
tiny volume of devout and unworldly quotations from the great 
moralists. (Rivingtons. Pp. 59. 15.) 

“London in Song,” edited by Wilfred Whitten, is an anthology 
of poems touching on the Great City. ‘ This book is for the lover 
of London,” says the editor. Itis! (Grant Richards. Pp. 356. 
6s. 

Fiction 

“Afterwards, and Other Stories,” by Jam Maclaren. A collec- 
tion of shortish stories in the familiar vein. The characters are 
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frequently English. One of them, however, “was recommended 
to read a book of yours called Zhe Days of Auld Lang Syne» 
(Hodder & Stoughton. Pp. 465. 6s.) 

“ Rabbi Saunderson,” by /am Maclaren. Contents: “A Supra- 
lapsarian” ; “Kilbogie Manse”; “The Rabbi as Confessor”. 
“The Fear of God” ; “The Wounds of a Friend”; “ Light at 
Eventide.” Mr. A. S. Boyd supplies some excellent illustrations, 
(Hodder & Stoughton, Pp. 215. 25. 6d.) 

“ Meggotsbrae : Portraits and Memories,” by Halliday Rogers, 
Contents : “An Old Maid’s Love Story” ; “The Minister’s Going 
Away” ; “ Her Ae Bairnie,” &c. (Hodder& Stoughton. Pp. 323. 6s.) 

“ Blackrock : a Tale of the Selkirks,” by Ralph Connor, con. 
tains sketches of Life in the North-west of Canada as lived by 
lumber-campers and other banditti of an evangelical turn of mind, 
(Hodder & Stoughton. Pp. 327. 6s.) 

“Neil Macleod: a Tale of Literary Life in London,” by £ 
Gladstone, seems to be the usual compound of the Vagabonds 
Club, the Writer’s, and various other haunts served up under thin 
disguises. A Scottish author is the hero. (Hodder & Stoughton, 
Pp. 300. 6s.) 

“A Lear of the Steppes, and Other Stories,” by van Turgenev, 
translated from the Russian by Constance Garnett, “* A Lear of 
the Steppes’ is great in art because it is a living organic whole, 
springing from the deep roots of life itself.” (Heinemann. Pp, 
318.) 

“Absalom’s Hair and A Painful Memory, by Byornstjerne 
Bjornson, contains a characteristic novel translated from the Nor- 
wegian and a short story. (Heinemann. Pp. 210.) 

“Daughters of Shem, and Other Stories,” despite its hideous 
JSormat, evidently contains some powerful short stories. It is by 
Samuel Gordon, who returns once more to the interpretation of 
Russian Jewry. (Greenberg & Co. Pp. 304. 65.) 

“ Seven Nights with Satan,” by 7. Z. Owen, is evidently a story. 
of Parisian life of a particularly lurid nature. (Greening. Pp. 296 
38. 6d.) 


[Continued on page 542. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 
Thirty-fifth Thousand. 


THE DAY’S WORK. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HUGH THOMSON’S ILLUSTRATED FAIRY BOOK. 


JACK, THE GIANT KILLER. With 16 Full 


page Coloured Illustrations, and 16 Decorated Text Pages, by Huca 
Tuomson. In Coloured Pictorial Wrapper, 1s. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE,—“ ‘Jack, the Giant Killer,’ as pictured by this clever 
artist is like a new story.” 


OUTLOOK.—“ There is only one rea!ly good picture book with giants in it, and 
that one is a beauty.” 


EDUCATIONAL TIMES.—* Perhaps the best little picture book of the year.” 


OBSERVATIONS OF A RANCH-WOMAN IN 


NEW MEXICO. By Epitn M. Nicuott. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6 


MACMILLAN’S NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


A ROMANCE OF CANVAS TOWN. Row 


BoLpREWoopD. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Eminently readable, being written in the breezy, 
happy-go-lucky style which characterises the more recent fictional works of the author 
of that singularly earnest and impressive romance ‘ Robbery Under Arms.’” 


BISMILLAH. A. J. Dawson. 


GUARDIAN.—“ Decidedly clever and original......Its excellent local colouri 
and its story, as a whole interesting and often dramatic, make it a book more wor 
reading and enjoyable than is at all common.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS, Found- 


ling, Thief, Juggler, and Fencing-Master during the French Revolution. 
Ss. Wem MITCHELL, M 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Delightfully entertaining throughout 
with unflagging vivacity and inexhaustible good humour.” 


HER MEMORY. MAARTEN MAartTENS. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Full of the quiet grace and literary excellence which 
we have now learnt to associate with the author.” 
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READY 


THE DREYFUS CASE. 


By F. C. CONYBEARE, M.A. 
Late Fellow of University College, Oxford. 





ConTENTS.—I. The Genesis of the Dreyfus Case. 
Ill. Ihe Bordereau. IV. The Court-Martial. V. The Vehmgericht. 
Discovery. VII. The Forgers of the War Office. 
Picquart. IX. The Awakening. X. Esterhazy and Du Paty de Clam. XI. The 
Apotheosis of Treason. XII. The Zola Trial. XIII. The Reign of Terror. XIV. 
Henry the Forger. XV. Revision at Last. 


With Portraits of Dreyfus before and after Degradation, Esterhazy, Mercier, Billot, 
Boisdeffre, Pellieur, Picguart, Zola, Labori, Cavaignac, Zurlinden; also facsimiles 
of the Bordereau, Letter of Dreyfus to his Wife, Esterhasy's Writings compared. 


$20 pages, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


VI. Picquart’s 


RUSKIN, ROSSETTI, AND PRERAPHAEL- 


ITISM. 


Letters and Documents of Ruskin, Rossetti, Browning, Millais, Ford Madox 
Brown, and others concerned with the Preraphaelite School in England : 1854- 
1862. Edited by W. M. Rossetti. 
Rossetti. 352 pp. crown 8vo. cloth extra, ros, 6d. net. 


with India Proofs of the Plates, and additional Illustrations reproduced 
in a larger size for this edition only. 30s. net. (December 1. 


WISDOM AND DESTINY. 


By Maurice Marterginck, Author of ‘The Treasure of the Humble.” 


Translated by ALFRED SuTRO, with an Introduction chiefly concerning the | 


| PALEFACE AND REDSKIN, and other Stories 


Crown &vo. cloth, gilt top, 374 pp. 6s. net. 


Author, by the Translator. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


New Work by Aucustus J. C. Hare. Illustrated with so Woodcuts from 
Drawings by the Author, and a specially engraved Map of the County. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 350 pp. 7s. 6d. 


THE WONDERFUL HISTORY OF PETER 
SCHLEMIHL, OR THE SHADOWLESS MAN. 


By Cuamisso. With an Introduction by JoserpH Jacons, and 8 Drawings 
reproduced in Photogravure by Sir Philip Burne-Jones. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 
price 6s. 


EMMA. 


By Jane Austen. New Edition in t vol. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top or edges, 6s. 


PIECES: Poems. 


By F. A, Homrray. Crown 8vo. roo pp. cloth back, 2s. 6d. net. 


GLEAMS FROM GOETHE: 


Short Passages from his Writings and Conversations, chosen, translated, and | 


arranged, with an Introduction by Professor ATTWELL. Crown 16mo. cloth, gilt 


top, with Portrait, 2s. net. (Pensées Series.) 


THE CHILD ABEL: 


A Study of Child Life. By Craupe NicHotson. 
224 pp. 38. 6d. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth, gilt top 


NEW CHEAP EDITIONS OF JOHN RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


THE STONES OF VENICE. 


Three volumes, cloth, gilt tops, crown 8vo. 30s, net. This Edition, with the 119 
Woodcuts, the 6 Plates in Colour, the other 47 Full-page Illustrations reproduced 
in Photogravure and Half-tone, and the text as originally issued, is now completed, 
as follows :—Vo.tume I.—“* THE FOUNDATIONS.” With 21 Full-page Plate: 
and 72 Woodcuts, cloth, gilt top, ros. net. 
With 20 Full-page Plates and 38 Woodcuts, cloth, gilt top, ros. net. VoLUME 
i11.—** THE FALL.” With 12 Full-page Plates and 9 Woodcuts, and Index, 
cloth, gilt top, ros. net. 


London: 156 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 


| LINNET: 


Il. Esterhazy the Mercenary. | 


VIII. The Machinations against | 


SINCE THE BEGINNING: 
/POOR HUMAN NATURE. 


Illustrated with numerous examples, in | 
Photogravure, of Pictures referred to in the text, chiefly by Dante Gabriel 


LITTLE BERTHA. 


With 87 Illustrations by Chris 
Hammond, an Introduction by JoserH Jacons, and Cover Design by Turbayne. | 


THE DUMPY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
IDYLS OF THOUGHT AND LYRICAL 


Votume II.—** SEA S ORIES.” | 


FROM 


MR. GRANT RICHARDS'S LIST. 


NEW FICTION. 


a Romance. By Grant ALLEN. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


|BACHELORLAND: a Story of the Temple 


Courts. By R. S. Warren BELL. With Cover and Title-page by Mr. John 
Hassall. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE MAYFAIR MARRIAGE: a Story of 


London and Paris. By Grammont Hamitton. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


a Tale of an 
Eastern Land. By HuGu Cuirrorp. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


By ELizaBETu 


Goprrey. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


NANNO: a Daughter of the State. 


MULHOLLAND (Lady Gilbert). Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


By Rosa 


|THE RUE BARGAIN. By R. Morray Gr.- 


CHRIST. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


‘The tale is sweet and natural always, and its pictures of rustic life and character 


| have an originality and charm all their own.” —Scotsman. 
Also an edition of 250 Large Paper copies, for England and America, | 


“ A pure and well-told litt'e novel."—Glasgow Herald. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


for Boys and Girls. By F. Anstey, Author of ‘‘ Vice Versa.” With Cover, 
Decorations, and over 60 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 


“These tales are all characteristic specimens of the happy whimsicality of the 
writer of ‘ Vice Versa,’ and make an admirable book for children. Their interest in 
this respect is much enhanced by the bright and clever illustrations with which Mr. 
Gordon Browne has equipped an uncommonly attractive volume.” —Scotsman. 


ALL THE WORLD OVER. By Mrs. Farmitor 


and E. V. Lucas. Long folio, half-cloth, 6s. 


Mrs. Farmiloe has made for this beok thirty Full-page Drawings, and these are 
are & Colours, and accompanied by Explanatory Verses from the pen of 
r . Lucas. 


By W. J. Stitimay. 


16mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Edited by E. V. Lucas, 
I. The Flamp—The Ameliorator—The Schoolboy’s 
Apprentice. By E. V. Lucas. 
II. Mrs. Turner’s Cautionary Stories. 
III. The Bad Family. By Mrs. Fenwick. 


18mo. cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
LONDON IN SONG: a Collection of Verses 


inspired by the Love and Knowledge of London. Edited by WILFRED WuiTTEN. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. With a Cover, Title-page, and End-papers by Mr. 
William Hyde. 


|THE FLOWER OF THE MIND: a Choice 


By Mrs. Alice Meynell. Crown 8vo. white parchment, 


among the Best Poems. . 
Edition limited to 250 copies. 


with green ribbon ties, 7s. 6d. net. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM: a Para- 


phrase. By Ricnarp Le GALLIENNE. 18mo. green calf. 3s. net. 
A “ Breviary” Edition, reset in new type, and limited to One Thousand Copies 
Jor Sale. 


GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Now Ready. Price ONE SHILLING Nett. 


PALL 
ALL 
MAGAZINE. 


“ Mary Dominic,” by Grace Rhys, is an Irish story, quietly told, 
and evidently sincere and truly observed. (Dent. Pp. 296.) 

“Love is Not so Light,” by Constance Cotterell. An original 
love story. The author quotes Maeterlinck in self-defence : “ Et 
est toujours trés bien puisque c’est amour.” (Unwin. Pp. 359. 6s.) 

“Dofa Rufina: the Romance of a Cycle Tour,” by Heber 
Daniels. “I have told you, mz guerido, in terms that to your 
English ears must have appeared strange—mayhap unmaidenly— 
that I loved you.” The rest is up to sample. (Greening. Pp. 183. 
2s. 6d.) 

“TLinnet: a Romance,” by Grant Allen, occurs mainly in the 
Tyrol, and though set among mountains is by no means hill-toppy- 
(Richards. Pp. 394. 6s.) 

“For Peggy’s Sake,” by J/rs. Edwin Hohler, is a pleasant 
story for schoolgirls. (Macmillan. Pp. 216. 4s. 62.) 
~ Fhe Child Abel,” by Claud Nicholson, is evidently a careful 
study of the life of a somewhat abnormal French child. (George 
Allen. Pp. 207. 3s. 6d.) 

“Peter Schlemihl, or the Shadowless Man,” is a welcome trans- 
lation of Chamisso’s masterpiece. “It is the distinction of ‘ Peter 
Schlemihl’ to possess an entirely novel plot, and at least one 
striking, and at the same time symbolic, incident,” says Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs in the course of an interesting introduction. (George Allen, 
Pp. 147. 35. 6d.) 

“De Soto and His Men in the Land of Florida,” by Grace 
King, tells us a great deal that is new about one of the great 
adventurers of history. Any boy would be delighted with this 
story. (Macmillan. Pp. 326. 6s.) 

“ Bachelorland,” by &. S. Warren Bell, has a cover that forms 
an effective curtain to the realms within—the Temple, to wit. 
Barristers and the law are the burden of Mr. Bell’s pleasant 
sketch-book. (Richards. Pp. 302. 6s.) 

“Frank Hardinge ; from Torrid Zones to Regions of Perpetual 
Snow,” is a representative boy’s book, by Dr. Gordon Stables. 
(Hodder & Stoughton. Pp. 352. 55.) 


Nursery Books 
“ Roundabout Rhymes,” by Mrs. Percy Dearmer, contains 
some excellent drawings whose simplicity should appeal to the 
nfant mind. The rhymes are good. (Blackie. 2s. 6d.) “Dr. 
Jolliboy’s A B C,” with drawings by Gordon Browne, is both funny 
and instructive, and should tempt the most perverse child to a 
knowledge of his letters. (Gardner, Darton. 2s. 62.) 


Miscellaneous 

“The Guide to South Africa, for the use of Tourists, Sports- 
men, Invalids, and Settlers, with Coloured Maps, Plans, and 
Diagrams,” edited annually by 4. Samler Brown and G. Gordon 
Brown, is as usual as complete, compact, and useful as traveller 
could desire. (Sampson Low. Pp. 420. 2s. 6d.) 

“ Natal, the Land and Its Story,” a geography and history for 
the use of the Natal schoolboy, by Rodert Russell. Comprehensive, 
and should be better known. (Pietermaritzburg : P. Davis & Sons. 
Pp. 292.) 

“ The Bitter Cry of the West Indies.” A Report of the Pro- 
ceedings at the Conference held at Bridgetown, September 3, 1898, 
of Delegates to consider the attitude of Her Majesty’s Government 
in regard to the Foreign State Sugar Bounties. (The Anti-Bounty 
League. Pp. 16. 6d.) 





|. SRGURGR TEACHING by EAR for ADULTS. 


—— 


THE VICTORIA SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES, Limited. 
(Established 1889 as the Original Berlitz School, London.) 
Only addresses : Head School, 848 Chancery Lane ; 
West End Branch, 142 Queen’s Road, Bayswater. 
Native Professors only. 





‘THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,800 acres), in a splendid climate, 
Students have unique opportunities of receiving a training, practical and theoretical, 
which will fit them for a career abroad or at home. 


Full information from the Director at above addr from the LONDON 
SECRETARY, 11 PALL MALL, S.W. ae . 
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THE 
CHRISTMAS 
(DECEMBER) No. 


OF 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Late DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 
I. ZANGWILL C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE 
S. R. CROCKETT H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 
FRED. WEDMORE LADY RAMSAY 
HENRY NEWBOLT MISS EVELYN SHARP 
W. M. ROSSETTI MISS E. NESBIT 

And CHARLES MERYON. 


NOTABLE FEATURES. 
PALL | Dante G. Rossetti. 


The widest interest in literary circles will 
be felt in the publication of several un- 
PUBLISHED poems and drawings by DANTE 
GABRIEL ROSSETTI. These belong 
mainly to the poet’s early period, and show 
him in an entirely new light. No such 
literary curiosity has been published for a 
long time. 


A Great French Etcher, 

| The art interest is maintained by an article 
on Charles Méryon, the greatest etcher since 
Rembrandt, written by Mr. FREDERICK 
WEDMORE, and illustrated by many 
beautiful reproductions of Méryon’s finest 
etchings. 


A Ghetto Tragedy. 


Mr. I. ZANGWILL contributes a touching 
and a very powerful Ghetto tale, ‘‘ They that 
Walk in Darkness,” in which, oddly enough, 
the writer deals incidentally with Roman 
Catholicism and Papal ceremony. 


Miss E. Nesbit. 
Under the quaint title of ‘*G, H. and I.” 
Miss Nesbit contributes another of her 
charming stories of children. These tales 
have attracted wide attention on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and this one will be found in 


MAGAZINE. | all respects equal to any which have been 
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H. B. Marriott Watson 
Writes a bright little tale of every-day 
London life, crisp in dialogue and whimsical 
in situation. 


Miss Evelyn Sharp. 
No Christmas Number is complete without 
a fairy tale. Miss EVELYN SHARP'S 
name is a guarantee that ‘‘The Hundredth 
Princess” will interest children of all ages. 


| C. J. Cuteliffe Hyne. 
A grim tale of West Africa entitled ‘The 


Bait,” exposing one of the many not over- 
scrupulous excuses for colonial expansion. 


PALL 


MALL 


| The Photogravure Frontispiece 

AZINE To the Christmas Number is a superb Photo- 
MAG ° gravure, ‘* The Virgin and Child,” after the 
picture by GERARD DAVID, now for the 
first time reproduced. 


{18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 





Orrices | ASTOR COURT BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 





CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 





THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR BOOKS OF THE 
SEASON ARE NOW IN CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application, 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE 
(Second-hand). Also a large selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY, WEDDING, AND CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





30 to 324 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 


LONDON ; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade. Manchester. 


LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 


ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT, 


THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES; 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
AND FLUSHING. 


Termini in London: VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 
The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing places. 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 73 HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC. 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘‘ Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord Warden’’ 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 73 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend, 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. 


The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘‘ Calais-Douvres,’’ 
‘‘Empress,’’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘‘Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord 

arden.’’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
DOVER and CALAIS. 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 


GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE, 


The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. 
magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Company have spacious 
Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and Night Services. New 
TuRouGH SERVICE fen Wetk-daye)— tour OF ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 P.M., Liverpool at 

4-5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45P.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns, 


Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Prineipal 
Cities and Towns in Europe, 


CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS, 


PARIS : Capt. A. W. Cuurcuwarp, 30 Boulevard des Italiens; BRUSSELS: My 

» NIESSEN, 9 Boulevard Anspach ; COLOGNE: M. Ch. Niessen, 4-6 Domhof; 
CALAIS: Capt. BLomer1ELp, Gare Maritime ; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs. SmitH & 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. Dz Speyer & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 


Full particulars can be obtained on agplionticn to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
tion, Pimlico, S.W.; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadilly- 
+» and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Paul's 
poy namo E,C- + or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 











THE FULL PROSPECTUS WILL BE ADVERTISED ON WEDNESDAY, 
NOVEMBER 30. 


The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will OPEN on THURSDAY, Dee. 1, 1898, and 
will CLOSE at or before FOUR p.m. on FRIDAY, Dee, 2, 1898. 


$6,000,000 (or $1,240,000) of the Common Stock, $2,000,000 (or 4413,333) of the Gold 
or Sterling Preferred Shares, and $2,000,000 (or £413,333) of the First Mortgage Gold 
Sterling Bonds, are reserved for issue to the Directors and Shareholders of the Vendor 
Companies, to the Members of the Vendor Firms, to J. & P. Coats Limited, and to the 
English Sewing Cotton Company Limited. 





HE 


AMERICAN THREAD COMPANY 


(Incorporated roth March, 1898, under the Laws of the State of New Jersey, whereby 
the liability of the Shareholders is limited to the amount of their Shares.) 


_~- 


Share Capital, 2,400,000 Shares of $5 each 


DIVIDED AS FOLLOWS: 
1,200,000 Five per Cent. Cumulative Preferred Gold or 
Sterling Shares 
(Preferential as to Capital as well as Dividend), 


Dividends on which will be paid in Gold in New York, or in 
Sterling in London, at the fixed rate of 20s. 8d. per $5. 


1,200,000 Shares of Common Stock, of which it 
is expected that not more than $3 per 
share will be called at present. 


2,400,000 Shares... Total $12,000,000 or 


First Mortgage Four per Cent. Gold or 
Sterling Bonds, $6,000,000 or AB eh 
(In Bonds of $1000, $500, and $50.) 


Total 


£2,480,000 


£1,240,000 


£3,720,000 








Bearing 4 per cent. interest, and repayable on January 1, 1919. 


Both Principal and Interest being payable in Gold in New York, or in 
Sterling in London, at the fixed rate of 20s, 8d. per $5. 


The Bonds are payable to Bearer with Coupons attached, but for the convenience of 
Investors may be registered as to Principal. 

Thé Principal and Interest of the said Bonds will be secured by a Deed of Trust by 
way of Mortgage in favour of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York of all the 
shares which have been or may hereafter be acquired in the undertakings hereinafter 
mentioned, together with all or any other property of the Company. 

The Interest will accrue on the amounts of the Bonds as paid up, and will be payable 
in New York in Gold, or in London in Sterling, on the first days of July and January ia 
each year, the first proportionate payment to be made on the 1st day of July, 1899. 


$4,000,000 of the Gold or Sterling Preferred Shares, and $4,000,000 
of the First Mortgage Four per Cent. Gold or Sterling Bonds (being the 
balance of the above-mentioned Capital) are now offered for subscription 
at par, and calculated at the fixed rate of 20s. 8d. for each $5 Share and 
£103 6s. 8d. for each $590 Bond, payable as hereunder :— 


Preferred Shares. Ponds, $500. 
On Application, $1 or 4/- OnApplication, $125 or £25 
On Allotment, $2 or 8/- On Allotment, $250'or £50 


On Jan. 16, 1899, $2 or 8/8 OnJan. 16, 1899, $125 or £28 6/8 


Total  ... $5 or 20/8 Total ... $500 or £103 6/8 











Instalments may be paid up in full on allotment less discount of 3 per cent. per 
annum. 
The interest on the Bonds and the dividends on the Preferred Shares when paid in 
London will be calculated on the full amount actually paid in sterling as above. 





A Simultaneous Issue will be made in the UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
in CANADA, and in the UNITED KINGDOM, 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
41,232,876. Undivided Profits, £195,660. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL, 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURGCH LANE, E.C. 





CoMMITTEE : 


Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 


THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 


Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 





AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 


Heap OrFice: 
43 to 44 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Boarp or Drrectors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, 4 letcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & 

Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.I., G.C.1.E. (Chair- 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited) ; Sir Francis Knollys, 
K.C.B. M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way ees . Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Com ny, a. William 
a Thomson, Esq., J.P., of the National 

iscount Company, Limited. 


Banxers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


Brancues 1n SoutH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William’s Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth by Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg 


Acency 1n America (NEw York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 

Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 





THE BANK OF 
Limited. 


Established 1879. 


ed under the Companies Acts, 1862 

wee d Capital—£ 1,575,000, in 84,000 i y 
15s. each. Paid-up, £525,000. Reserve F und, £325,000, 

ead Office: 11 amen Street, London, 4 Cc, 

BrancuEs.—Cape Colony : Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimber! , King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port E beth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritz - Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: " Barberton, 
erecta Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith agers. 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Ae 
Beira, —~y 0 Marques, 

Boarp oF Direcrors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq, 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, - A. Chamberlain » Esq, 

ze? Owen R. Dunell Si 7) A. é. Fraser, Esq. ; 
Rochfort Maguire, a. ; John un; 3 

General Sesser th esident at Bape ‘rown), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R 

Letters of Credit and yey teoued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast o} Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 


ENCLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN 
BANK, LIMITED. 
Head Office—38 Lombard Street, E.C. 








Subscribed Capital ......cccccsesseceee 41,078,857 0 0 
Paid-up Capital ......seeseseeeeeeese ° 639,437 10 0 
Further Liability of Proprietors...... ee 639,437 10 9 





Letters of Credit and Drafts—on the Byntins 
and Agencies of the Bank in the Australian 
be obtained at the Head Office, or through the ts ¥] 
the Bank, in the chief Provincial towns the 
United Kingdom. 

Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer, 

Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


Banking and Exchange Business of every descrip. 
tion transacted with the Australian Colonies. 





BEIRA RAILWAYS CO., LTD. 


PAULING & CO., LIMITED, LESSEES. 





Quickest and Shortest Route, BEIRA to UMTALI and SALISBURY, in connection with 


MAIL COACH FROM UMTALI. 


EUROPEANS - - 





Weekly Mail leaves Beira every Wednesday at 2 P.M. 


FARES TO UMTALI— 


£6 


NATIVES - - 


30/- 


Ordinary Goods Tariff, £11 per Ton of 2,000 Ibs. or 40 Cubic Feet at Railway Company’s option. 


A. L. LAWLEY, Chief Agent. 





BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINC, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 





Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for Capetown. 


FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail nine ( “i oe miles), 17 DAYS, Capetown to Bulawayo by 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company’s line and neighbouring 


Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 3} DAYS, 


ist Class 


£18 8 ll 


and Class 
£12 5 ll 


3rd Class 


towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY'S OFFICES: 
15 ST. SWAITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. F. JONES, Secretary. _ 











Printed for Tot Outioox Pusiisume Co., Limited, by SporTriswoopE a Co., New-street Square; and Published at 109 
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Fleet Street, London, E 
A.), and Cee Town. 
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